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THE EXAMPLE OF THE MALAY STATES. 


Tue friends of America abroad are watching with a good deal of 
interest the course of her apprenticeship in the government of subject 
aliens. In England, where the interest is naturally keenest, there is, 
to be quite candid, a shade of anxiety mingling with it. After reading 
and studying the reports of the Philippine Commissions, Englishmen 
are not yet wholly convinced that Americans are altogether on the right 
tack, or that their prevision of what lies ahead of them in the archipel- 
ago is in all respects complete. Is it necessary to add, considering the 
difficulty Englishmen find in distinguishing between British practices 
and the universal laws of nature, that the right tack in this business of 
empire-building is, for them, the English tack? Their claim to be the 
model imperialists of the age is one, perhaps, that might at certain 
points be disputed. It is not, for instance, by any means certain that 
the Russians have not a sounder perception of the lines along which 
the government of inferior, and especially Asiatic, peoples should run. 
It may quite conceivably happen that the Russian Empire, when time 
brings it the administrative perfection of British rule in India, will, by 
virtue of its strong instinct for autocracy and its freedom from a dis- 
torted sentimentality —its readiness, in a word, to govern the Orient 
according to Oriental ideas — really surpass in beneficence and grandeur 
its British rival. 

Still, whatever their shortcomings, the claim of Englishmen to speak 
with some authority on the constructive matters of empire is one that 
can hardly be gainsaid, nor will an American be likely to dispute it. It 
Permission to republish articles is reserved. 
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happens that in the Malay Peninsula, Englishmen have met and solved 
problems of striking resemblance to those that now confront the Ameri- 
cans in the Philippines; and while, of course, any one who speaks Eng- 
lish must have a constitutional preference for his own mistakes over 
other people’s successes, still it may possibly be of some service to point 
the moral of British rule in Malaya. Englishmen, of course, have no 
sort of doubt that in the long run American rule in the Philippines 
will be all that Americans desire. Their confidence in the final capacity 
of any section of the race for that sort of work is not to be shaken. 
But they realize that Americans have some special difficulties to contend 
with ; that many blunders are inevitable; and that much time and labor 
will be wasted unless the accumulated experience of other nations is 
made use of to guide or warn. Already they see reason for anxiety in 
the excessive spirit of altruism with which Americans appear to be set- 
ting about the business. They suspect American sentimentality and 
that passion for political proselytizing which is the note of modern de- 
mocracy as it was of the old absolutism. They suspect, too, the Amer- 
ican political system, and note with surprise and almost consternation 
that, though more than three years have gone by since the close of the 
war with Spain, nothing in the nature of a stable civil service for the 
administration of the new possessions is yet apparent. They are not 
absolutely confident that Congress, when it has got the control of things 
fairly into its hands, may not repeat some of the mistakes that marked 
the Reconstruction Period in the Southern States and the not wholly 
creditable tale of American dealings with the Indians; and they find it 
hard to believe that the senatorial privilege of passing upon appoint- 
ments to all Federal offices will prove compatible with an efficient and 
non-political government of the American Empire. 

It is not yet thirty years since England began to concern her- 
self at all actively with the internal affairs of the Malay Peninsula. 
This is the more remarkable inasmuch as her holdings on the coast date 
back over a hundred and twenty years. It was in 1786 that Captain 
Light, an officer in the employ of the East India Company, procured the 
cession of the island of Penang, off the northwestern coast of the Pen- 
insula. Nine years later the town and territory of Malacca, situated 
half-way down the western coast, were wrested from the Dutch; and in 
1819 Sir Stamford Raffles, perhaps the most strenuous and prescient 
empire-builder that England has ever produced and forgotten, acquired 
the island of Singapore. These three holdings were administered by 
the East India Company from Calcutta as trading stations and ports 
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of call for Indian commerce with China. The Company, already suffi- 
ciently preoccupied with India proper, made no effort to carry its au- 
thority into the interior. Treaties of trade were from time to time made 
with the native sultans and rajahs; but, except for a strip of territory 
eight miles wide and forty-five long opposite the island of Penang, there 
was no attempt, either private or official, to add to the Company’s do- 
minions. So careful was the directorate to limit its responsibilities that 
even piracy went on unchecked, while to the state of affairs in the hin- 
terland of its three possessions the Company paid no heed. 

This, too, was the policy of the British Government when it took 
over the Company’s undertaking after the Indian Mutiny and gave to 
its holdings on and around the Malay Peninsula the cumbrous title of 
the Straits Settlements. The Downing Street of 1867 had no touch of 
land-hunger in its composition, and the modern sense of imperialism 
was not then born. It announced at once that any British subject who 
ventured into the interior of the Malay Peninsula, for trade or explora- 
tion or sport, did so at his own risk and with the foreknowledge that 
no appeal to the home Government for protection would be listened to; 
and to this attitude it steadfastly adhered for the next seven years. 

In 1874 events proved too strong for official immobility, and showed, 
as Africa has shown time and again, that a nation which has once begun 
to expand cannot automatically stop. The British settlements on the 
coast bordered on native states that were always more or less in process 
of eruption. The year 1874 proved a particularly explosive one. In 
Perak, in the northwest of the Peninsula, three Malay chiefs were 
tighting for the sultanate; and the Chinese immigrants, who worked the 
tin mines, had got completely out of hand and were plunged into a war 
of secret societies over the possession of certain mining areas. To any 
one who has seen or read or can imagine the Asiatic completeness with 
which such disputes are settled, the condition of Perak needs no further 
description. The entire state was reduced not only to anarchy but al- 
most to starvation. Many of the Chinese took to piracy, and in an 
encounter two British naval officers were wounded. Lastly, the legiti- 
mate ruler of Perak appealed to the Governor of the Straits Settlements 
at Singapore not only for assistance to assert his position, but for the 
advice of a British administrator in the future government of his state. 
The Governor was new and fresh at his work; and, without troubling 
to refer the matter home, he promptly called a meeting of the chiefs, rec- 
ognized the legitimate ruler, and appointed a British Resident to his 
court, “whose advice,” it was agreed by treaty, “must be asked and 
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acted upon in all questions other than those touching Malay religion 
and customs.” 

So the British came to Perak. In Selangor, another native state on 
the west coast a little lower down, the same conditions prevailed, but in 
a milder form. Here, too, a British Resident was despatched and re- 
ceived in 1874. In the following year came the turn of Sungei Ujong, 
a small state to the south of Selangor. In 1883 similar relations were 
established with a number of diminutive native states that clustered 
round the borders of Malacca. These states were in 1889 confederated 
under the name of Negri Sembilan — the Nine States —and six years 
later Sungei Ujong was added to them. In 1888 Pahang, on the east 
coast, was placed in charge of a Resident; and in 1895 all territories in 
the Peninsula acknowledging British protection — that is to say, Perak, 
Selangor, Negri Sembilan, and Pahang — were amalgamated for admin- 
istrative purposes under the title of the Federated Malay States. The 
Sultan of Johor is now the only independent native ruler in the Penin- 
sula south of Perak; and even his independence is of a qualified kind, 
the foreign relations of the state having since 1887 been placed in Brit- 
ish hands. It is worth noting that though the English have thus a 
practically complete control of the Peninsula, the Federated Malay 
States are not an organic part of the Empire. They are not British, but 
only “under British protection.” 

It is necessary to reconstruct the states as they were under native 
rule before we can appreciate the fulness of the change which a handful 
of Englishmen have brought about. The Peninsula, when they first 
entered it, was, to begin with, an all but trackless jungle. “Villages 
which did not lie upon the banks of the same river, though separated 
from one another by only a few miles of jungle, were so remote that it 
was a journey of several days’ duration to pass from one to the other. 
Vast tracts of stanniferous land were rendered inaccessible through lack 
of facilities for transport. The natural wealth of the country was thus 
hermetically sealed.” The states were administered on a system of 
Oriental feudalism. The hereditary Sultan owned all the territory over 
which his rule extended. He was not only the richest man, the great- 
est trader, banker, and capitalist of the state, but the supreme judge 
and the source of all honors. His education was a training in cruelty 
and sensuality; his power over life and death was absolute and unques- 
tioned. Under him were the Orang Besar, the great barons who held 
districts in fief. Then came a Council of Eight in charge of a sub- 
district, and on a still lower grade were the village headmen. 
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The basis of the pyramid was the peasant. He was free to hold 
land, to redeem and cultivate any portion of the jungle that took his 
fancy; but he was granted no title to his clearing, and an envious chief 
might at any moment dispossess him. He paid no rent, but was obliged 
to pay taxes, to follow his chieftain to battle, to work for him without 
payment, and to attend in his train when he went to Court. The 
greatest misfortune that could befall him was a piece of good luck. A 
plentiful crop, a comely wife or daughter, the finding of a nugget in the 
river bed — such things marked him out as a man worth spoiling, and 
spoiled he invariably was. At any moment he was liable for service in 
the field; for the Sultan, professionally jealous of the great barons, took 
infinite pains and pleasure in stirring up strife among them. Justice, 
of course, went to the highest bidder; the prisons and the tortures were 
entirely Asiatic; and the Sultan’s bodyguard, composed of youths drawn 
from the families of the higher chiefs, took upon themselves all the privi- 
leges of an army in a conquered territory. The regular taxes were a poll- 
tax of two dollars (Mexican) for every adult male, and import and export 
duties of ten per cent, either in money or kind, on everything that came 
in or went out of the state. In addition there were what were known as 
Sultan’s “gifts” — silks and cloths sent from the Palace to the great 
barons with a price fixed upon each article. No sooner was a chieftain 


in receipt of one of these dubious presents than he at once fell upon the 
villagers for the price of it. Many of the necessaries of life, such as 
salt, tobacco, and oil, were royal monopolies. Outside of these official 
exactions the local nobility and the Sultan’s police plundered with mi- 
croscopic zeal. 


This is the mere outline of a picture which any one familiar with 
the inner workings of a Mohammedan state can fill in for himself. To 
Western eyes it seems gruesome enough; but it would be rash to infer 
from it that the Malays were unhappy or felt themselves abused. They 
were hardly civilized enough to have such thoughts. The system, for 
one thing, was of immemorial antiquity, and the Malay is a Tory of the 
Tories. He had known nothing else; he could conceive of nothing else. 
His fatalism, his utter faith in the thing that was simply because it was 
the thing that had been, and his climatic inertia kept him quiescent. 
His needs were of the simplest, and he could always refer to Allah some 
more than usually wanton act of pillage by the Sultan or his chiefs. 
Moreover, he was doubtless yet further reconciled to his lot by reflect- 
ing that he was not the lowest of the low. He had the privilege of 
racial contempt for the Chinese immigrants and for the aborigines of the 
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soil; and he was at least a free man, and so long as he could keep out 
of debt would remain so. Slavery existed in all the native states of the 
Peninsula; the slaves being either imported negroes purchased from 
Arabian merchants by those who had made the pilgrimage to the Holy 
City, or aborigines captured in war, or Malays who had sold themselves 
into slavery to extinguish a debt. So, roughly, the thing stood, a true 
type of Oriental despotism —the Sultan and the dominant chiefs bent 
only on personal indulgences, clad in fine raiment and absorbed in Pal- 
ace intrigues, and at the other end of the scale the peasantry whose sole 
function it was to supply the necessary funds. 

When the British went to Perak in 1874 they knew as little of the 
interior of the Peninsula as Americans in 1897 knew of the Philippines. 
There were no maps of the country and no books worth studying. In 
the minds of the colonists at the coast the Peninsula figured as a place 
where fighting was always going on, and as little else. Even the names 
of the different states and the titles of their rulers were barely known. 
Add to this that the new administrators were white men going where, 
except for an occasional sportsman or explorer, white men had never been 
before; that they were Christians dumped down among a Mohammedan 
populace; that they came to alter and pull down in the midst of a people 
whose favorite proverb is, “ Let our children rather than our customs die ” 
that they represented all the horror of the new and unknown in a country 
whose inhabitants had a detestation of change bred into their very bones ; 
and, finally, that they went unarmed and with no visible support in the 
background into territories ablaze with anarchy, where the poorest native 
habitually carried from three to five weapons. 

From the peasantry, who looked upon them as a fresh scourge rather 
than as deliverers, the newcomers received no support; while the chief- 
tains, whose actions they were there to supervise, openly and sincerely 
thwarted them. The first British Resident appointed to Perak was 
murdered within a year, and a “punitive expedition ” was despatched to 
avenge him. No attempt was made to occupy the entire state. The 
main rivers only were held, and the natives were incessantly assured 
that the occupation would last only until the murderers and the men 
behind them were surrendered. In eighteen months justice had been 
done, every British soldier had left the state, and the Malays had learned 
two things: first, that there was a force in the background; and second, 
that the English officers could be trusted to keep their word. It is 
something in dealing with Asiatics to have taught either lesson, but for 
final and comprehensive success both are needed. The Dutch, after 
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nearly thirty years of struggle, have impressed neither upon the Achee- 
nese. The Americans, it is to be feared, have so far only partially suc- 
ceeded in impressing the first upon the Filipinos; the second, and more 
difficult, has yet to be brought home. 

What happened in Perak happened more or less in the other native 
states that came under British protection. There were no more out- 
rages to exact punishment for and no more actual hostilities; but every- 
where the state of mind was the same —the same suspiciousness, the 
same anxious and resentful forebodings. Then, slowly, came a hard-won 
confidence, and, on the heels of it, a few cautious reforms, laying the 
foundations of better things. And here it seems right to summarize 
rapidly the bloodless revolution wrought by this handful of Englishmen 
in the Peninsula, reserving to a later paragraph some examination of 
their methods. In 1875 the total revenue of Perak was estimated at 
$113,116; it is now almost $4,000,000. In 1875 that of Selangor 
was $57,825; it is now nearly $3,500,000. The combined revenue of 
the four states in 1889, when Pahang came under British protection, 
was, roughly, $2,500,000; at this moment it is slightly over $8,000,000. 
The first year for which trustworthy figures of trade values for Perak, 
Selangor, and Negri Sembilan are available is 1882. The imports and 
exports of these three states amounted then to $5,600,000; in 1900 
they were valued at over $48,000,000. These figures may be more 
conveniently summarized thus: under British protection the revenue 
of the states has multiplied forty times over, and the value of their im- 
port and export trade has within the last twenty years risen 900 per cent. 

In 1875 there was not a single mile of cart road; there are now 
1,500 miles, and over 1,000 miles of bridle paths. In 1875 there were 
no railroads; before the present year is out there will be 364 miles in 
working order. Education under native rule was confined to learning 
to read the Koran by rote, and a Malay who could read or write was a 
curiosity. There are now 193 vernacular and state-aided schools, with 
8,092 scholars. Hospitals were formerly unknown institutions, and 
cholera and smallpox ran their course unchecked. There are to-day 
government free hospitals throughout the states, exclusive of jail hos- 
pitals and lunatic asylums; and cholera and smallpox have been prac- 


tically extinguished. The population has increased over 60 per cent in 
the last ten years; the Malays alone having risen from 230,090 in 1891 
to 313,763 in 1901. A regular police force nearly 2,000 strong, offi- 
cered by about 40 Europeans, has taken the place of the predatory body- 


guard of the old days; and a highly efficient regiment of Malay State 
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Guides, consisting of 12 European officers and 632 natives, is in con- 
stant training. 

As there are still many Americans who do not understand the prin- 
ciples on which the British Empire is run, it may be as well to remark, 
in passing, that Great Britain derives from these results no benefit that 
may not be shared in by any other nation on equal terms; that English 
traders have no preferential advantages over German or American traders 
in entering Malay ports; that all the revenue derived from the Peninsula 
is spent on the Peninsula; that no “tribute” of any kind is exacted; 
and that the cost of the Civil Establishment — that is to say, of the 
salaries of the British Residents and their staff — is less than fourteen 
per cent of the total revenue. But the results indicated above in no 
way exhaust the list, which might be extended to cover almost all the 
material necessities of a well-regulated state — wharves, harbors, drain- 
age, irrigation works, government offices, prisons, and so on. 

It is not, however, by such things that the British protectorate is 
solely to be judged. What has been its effect on the people, from the 
peasant to the Sultan? The reply is that it has brought to the rulers 
an entirely new sense of their duties; that they are no longer cruel and 
selfish voluptuaries, but recognize that they owe something to their sub- 
jects —a something that can be best discharged by showing a personal 
interest in their lot and furthering the good works promoted by their 
British advisers. And to the peasant, the raiat, “the real Malay,” 
British rule has given a security of life and property of which in the old 
days he knew nothing. It has given him a permanent title to his land. 
By road and rail it has opened up undreamed-of markets for his labor and 
his produce. It offers him free education for his children, free hospital 
treatment and medicines in illness, and banks where he may deposit at 
interest his small earnings. It has abolished slavery and piracy. It 
has practically put an end to the scourges of smallpox and cholera; it 
has established the reign of law and equity throughout the land; it has 
made the raiat the equal of his rajah in the eyes of the court. It helps 
him to drain and irrigate his paddy fields; it contributes to the cost of 
erecting his mosque; it has opened to him offices in the government 
service with fixed salaries and pensions attached; and it has freed him 
from arbitrary taxation, forced levies, and compulsory labor. 

In return, the peasant contributes merely an annual quit-rent of 
about twenty-five cents an acre. If he is not a landowner, and regards 
the Law of the Prophet to the extent of abstaining from opium and spirits, 
he pays neither direct nor indirect taxes. His tobacco, clothes, ma- 
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chinery, and so forth, reach him duty free, and no duty is levied on his 
exportation of paddy. In short, the only complaint he can in fairness 
bring against his British rulers is that they have not made him work; 
and that is a complaint no Malay would bring against any one. 

And how has it all been done? The secret is not wholly communi- 
cable, for largely it is a matter of individuals and of individual characters. 
System at first had very little to do with the redemption of the Malay 
Peninsula. The foundations were laid by the good sense, tact, and pa- 
tience of perhaps half a dozen Englishmen who were set down on the 
Peninsula as one might throw a dog into the sea, and left to sink or swim. 
They knew nothing of the country, and had only a vague idea of the 
work before them. Herein they had no advantage over American ad- 
ministrators in the Philippines; but they had learned, what Americans 
have had no opportunity of learning, the general principles of governing 
natives. They were versed in Asiatic lore, and in other posts they 
had proved themselves the men for rulership. 

Moreover, without exception these men were gentlemen, both in 
the right and in the conventional sense. It is said that the Malays 
are all gentlemen; certainly no one who is not a gentleman need 
try to win their confidence. The British Residents were one and all 
men of refinement and good manners, who would no more think of 
swaggering before Malays than in an English drawing-room; who had 
that power of dramatic sympathy which enables its possessor to enter 
into the feelings and thoughts of all with whom he has to deal; who 
went among the people they were to lead out of the darkness not de- 
spising them or their customs, but with all prejudices of blood and race 
laid aside, just treating them as human beings who, given the chance, 
would gradually respond like any others to firmness, tact, and a friendly 
hand. 

These men lived for their work; not a few died for it. They learned 
the language of the people, and made their ways and beliefs and idio- 
syncrasies their first study. They lived among them alone, seeing no 
white faces except those of their subordinates, and putting all the recrea- 
tions and pleasures of civilized life far from them. They threw them- 
selves into the task of making Malaya as a business man throws himself 
into making money; and they trained the officers under them to do 
likewise. They were given a free hand; and while, of course, they knew 
that, except for proved incapacity, their position was secure and that 
they might look forward to a pension at the end of their career, and pos- 
sibly a knighthood and a G.C.M.G., what really braced them up and 
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carried them through was sheer love of the work and determination to 
make it a success. 

Men of this kind are not to be manufactured off-hand; and Ameri- 
cans, no doubt, will make many experiments and many changes before 
they get the right men for the responsible posts in the Philippines. 
When they are found, they should be made irremovable — if English ex- 
perience is to go for anything — except for fully proved offences. They 
should be allowed to solve the problems before them in their own way, 
with as little interference as possible from Manila, and none at all from 
Washington; and they should be assured of the certainty of an adequate 
pension. There should be at the same time set up in the United States 
a stable, competitive, high-salaried, absolutely non-political colonial ser- 
vice that would attract the best men from Harvard, Yale, and other 
universities, and send across the Pacitic successive batches of recruits to 
learn their business at the feet of their superiors. 


But it is not enough to get the best men; they must work along 
sound lines. Their policy, in other words, as well as their personality 
must commend itself to the native mind if success is to be the result; 
and under this heading there is not a little worth the study of Americans 
in British rule in Malaya. Long experience in the Orient had taught 


the English Residents that you cannot “hustle” the East; and this, 
perhaps, is the first and most difficult lesson that Americans will have 
to learn. They were in no hurry to reform; and if they had any notions 
about “educating the Malayans in self-government,” they wisely kept 
them to themselves. Instead they began, very quietly and without fuss, 
to deal out an even-handed and inflexible justice. This is the greatest 
novelty that can be offered to an Oriental, but it is one he quickly appre- 
ciates. Crime of every serious kind, whether committed by a peasant 
or a village headman or a baron or at the instigation of the Sultan, was 
rigorously punished; and the peasantry slowly came to realize that, 
thanks to the white men, they could no longer be plundered. That 
brought the bulk of the people over to the side of the Resident. 

At the same time the dignity of the Sultan and his officers was most 
carefully consulted; and the peasant quickly learned that, even under 
the new régime, the usual ceremonies of respect had still to be paid to 
his old rulers. The native potentates were confirmed in their positions, 
and a liberal income was allowed them. The fiction that the English- 
men were only there to “advise” has never to this day been torn aside. 
All orders, proclamations, and laws are still issued in the Sultan’s name ; 
and no chief has had reason to complain of being ignored or slighted, 
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or of having his importance diminished. The Sultan presides over the 
State Council, on which sit the more important native rulers and some 
Chinese; and there he deals with all legislation, appoints native head- 
men, and settles their allowances. So far as is possible, all the lower 
grades of the civil service are filled by Malays. In fact, the detailed 
work of administration is almost entirely performed by them; and even 
on the bench there are not a few native judges who have learned from 
the British how to deal fairly between man and man. 

There was one sphere of Malay life in which the British Residents 
pledged themselves by treaty not to interfere. The Mohammedan re- 
ligion and all its rites and observances were left untouched. For the 
rest, habits and manners and customs were changed, when they were 
changed at all, only with infinite caution. Much that was opposed to 
Western instincts was allowed to remain as it was; public gambling- 
houses even to-day being under government protection. There was no 
cataclysmal stroke of reform; but from time to time the better way was 
pointed out, and the Malays were urged gently along it. Civilization 
advanced evenly and almost imperceptibly, and the ground was patiently 
prepared beforehand. The English realized that the limits within which 
it is wise, or even possible, to Occidentalize the Orient are of disappoint- 
ing rigidity. 

It will certainly be necessary, though perhaps a little painful, for 
Americans also to realize it. You may have a good deal too much of 
“the principles of 1776” in the government of Asiatics, and the results 
in such cases are not satisfactory. There is a terrible temptation in the 
notion of “spreading the American idea,” and bestowing juries and a 
free press and elected legislatures and all the rest of the paraphernalia 
on the benighted Filipinos. The English have felt the same sort of 
temptation in India; and wherever they have succumbed, both they and 
their subjects have been the worse for it. The Malay Peninsula is a 
golden object-lesson in the value of “going slow.” Gladstonianism in 
the tropics is altogether as out of place and as harmful as “Jeffersonian 
doctrines.” The English in Malaya took the better course when, drop- 
ping all prejudices in favor of this political theory or of that, they looked 
the facts squarely in the face and considered how they might be bettered. 
And the defective altruism that would explode “democracy ” upon the 
Orient is, as it seems to onlookers, one of the gravest dangers that lies 
ahead of the American venture in the Philippines. 

In this as in other matters the English rulers of the Peninsula have 
shown an admirable dispassionateness. The wealth of the Peninsula, 
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for instance, lies in its deposits of tin, which the Malays are far too inert 
to work. The British Residents at once made it their business to attract 
the Chinese and Indian coolies, through whose labor and capital it has 
come about that five-sixths of the world’s supply of tin is shipped from 
the Peninsula, and that a small export duty on the mineral raises three- 
quarters of the state’s revenue. Americans, perhaps, have acted simi- 
larly, but it is to be noticed that they have already restricted Chinese 
immigration into Hawaii, for no other reason than that they object to 
Chinamen at San Francisco; and there would seem to be a chance that 
their prejudices may before long stretch across the remainder of the 
Pacific to the Philippine Archipelago. It is not, therefore, inappropriate 
to point out how ably British rule in the Malay Peninsula has exem- 
plified the two pivotal principles that should regulate the government 
of an Eastern dependency by a Western people. The one principle recog- 
nizes that, after all, the East is the East and requires a large dose of 
Eastern treatment; while the other lays it down that a dependency 
should be administered in the interests of those who live in it rather 
than of those who own it. SyDNEY Brooks. 








THE AMENDMENT OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT AND RAILROAD POOLING. 


THE bill recently introduced in Congress for the amendment of the 
Interstate Commerce Act is a reminder that it is now fifteen years since 
our Federal Government entered upon the novel and far-reaching pro- 
gramme of the regulation of the movement of interstate freight upon the 
railroads of the country. That the act has proved a failure and should 
be amended is largely conceded; but there is much diversity of opinion 
as to the lines on which new legislation should proceed. Two widely 
different plans are advocated. The first may be described as favoring 
the enlargement of the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
so as to allow it to fix maximum and minimum freight rates, which 
shall be binding on the railroads unless the Federal courts interpose 
through their powers of injunction. There is to be no toleration of 
pooling, and no place for traffic agreements or freight associations, such 
as were declared illegal by the Supreme Court in the Trans-Missouri 
Freight Association and Joint Traffic Association cases. _ In other words, 
the policy to be pursued is that of enforced competition, coupled with 
active governmental supervision and control. 

The second plan is based on a wholly different conception. It con- 
templates a full legal recognition of pooling or other form of traffic 
agreement as an indispensable basis for anything like steadiness in rates 
and the abolition of secret rate-cutting. It also seeks to have the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission relieved of some of its inconsistent and 
conflicting duties, and placed on a more intelligible and practical foot- 
ing. It is based on the belief that the railroads of the country are in a 
state of progressive development, which of itself, when unhindered by 
legislation, tends to a correction of many of the evils now existing. Its 
policy is to bring traffic conditions into harmony with ascertained eco- 
nomic laws, using legislation only so far as may be necessary to make good 
deficiencies at certain points where those laws fail to operate. It relies 
on an evolutionary process of natural adjustment more than on the active 
intervention of the state. 
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At the time of its passage, the Interstate Commerce Act was well 
understood to be an experiment, and the Supreme Court has since so 
characterized it. More than this, it was a compromise. Indeed, as 
much may be said of a large part of the English and American legisla- 
tion of the present day. The success or failure of a law depends toa 
great degree upon the nature and extent of the compromise of which it 
is the embodiment. Compromises in legislation may be roughly divided 
into two classes. The first embraces those in which the sacrifices made, 
or the concessions granted, though perhaps neither trifling nor unim- 
portant, are, nevertheless, of such a character as not to violate the prin- 
ciple on which the act is based, but leave its general outline and structure 
reasonably harmonious and consistent. The second class includes 
measures where there is a positive abandonment of fundamental rules 
and a reckless commingling of hostile and irreconcilable principles, so 
that the whole forms a hodge-podge of impracticable theories and un- 
workable details. Of the first class, our national Constitution is a 
shining example; to the second belongs the Interstate Commerce Act 
of February 4, 1887. 

That it has brought disappointment to shippers and disgust to rail- 
road managers, both its friends and enemies are agreed. Framed to 
prevent discrimination in rates, it was based on the following equitable 
principles: That all railroad charges should be reasonable and just; that 
no unjust discriminations by means of special rates or drawbacks should 
be permitted; and that no unreasonable tariff preferences should be ac- 
corded to any person or locality. Of its fatal defects, only two need 
now be dwelt upon: (1) its prohibition of pooling and other like forms 
of traffic agreement; and (2) the anomalous and contradictory character 
impressed upon the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The anti-pooling clauses contained in Section 5 can only be explained 
as a concession to the most lamentable ignorance and prejudice. The 
original Senate bill contained a clause which showed clearly that no 
prohibition of pooling was contemplated. It read as follows: 

The said Commission shall especially inquire into that method of railway man- 


agement or combination known as pooling, and shall report to Congress what, if any, 
legislation is advisable and expedient upon that subject. 


Unfortunately, this clause disappeared before the bill was laid on 
President Cleveland’s desk for signature, and the prohibitory Section 5 
took its place. The result has been deplorable. The railroads have 
found themselves expected to comply with regulations directly contra- 
dictory in tenor and effect. Competition was enjoined upon them as 
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the law of their being; but in the same breath they were bidden to 


beware of that discrimination in rates which is the very essence and 
life-blood of competition, and without which no practicable form of com- 
petition has ever been maintained. Had such unreasonable provisions 
been suggested for any other branch of industry, they would have been 
laughed to scorn. Were a bill to be presented which should forbid the 
great department stores of New York, Boston, and Chicago to make any 
difference in their prices for the same kind of articles, and at the same 
time should prohibit the managers of those stores from coming to any 
understanding among themselves as to what prices they should fix and 
maintain for their infinitely varied assortments of merchandise, it would 
instantly be stigmatized as not only grossly unjust, but absolutely im- 
possible of fulfilment. 

Yet this would not be very different from what was adopted in 1887 
as a law for the government of the greatest railroad system in the world.’ 

An eminent railroad lawyer, himself once a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has observed of this attempted prevention 
of discrimination: “The result was prohibited, while the cause was left in 
full operation.” Again, “It was proposed to stamp out the disease by force, 
but at the same time to stimulate the miasma which was its cause.” ’ 
Or, as the Commission itself remarked on page 16 of its annual report 
for 1898, the act “endeavored to eradicate the results, and to perpetuate 
the cause.” That a statute framed avowedly to prevent discrimination 
in rates should have deliberately forbidden the only method ever devised 
for that purpose that worked with any degree of success would have 
been ludicrous if its results had not been so serious. No wonder that 
discrimination has been more active than ever, so that the Commission 
in the eleventh year of its existence should have felt obliged to say: 

We are satisfied that a large part of the business at the present time is transacted 
upon illegal rates. Indeed, so general has this rule become that in certain quarters 
the exaction of the published rate is theexception. From this, two things naturally 
and frequently result. First, gross discriminations between individuals and gross 
preferences between localities ; and these discriminations and preferences are almost 
always in favor of the strong and against the weak.* 

The Commission itself is, by the terms of the act, saddled with 
duties quite as inconsistent as those imposed upon the railroad companies. 


'The railroad mileage of the United States may be taken as about 190,000 miles, 
against 129,000 fifteen years ago. The freight annually carried exceeds 922,000,000 
tons. The mileage of the world appears to be about 442,000 

*Mr. A. F. Walker, in Tuk Forum, 1891, pp. 526-27 

Rep. I. C. Com., 1898, p. 18 
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Its functions are partly inquisitorial; for it must “inquire into the 
management of the business ” of all railroads doing an interstate freight 
traffic — which is nearly the equivalent of all the roads in the country 
—and it may call for books and papers, and subpeena witnesses. There 
is a suggestion of the judicial about it, too, for it is obliged to hear all 
complaints laid before it, and decide upon the reasonableness of all rates 
and charges, just as a court might. It must also play the réle of party 
litigant, or prosecutor, and enter the equity side of the courts for the 
enforcement of its own decrees, if not voluntarily obeyed. And, finally, 
it is a statistical bureau of information, to which the railroad companies 
are bound to report, and which must report its own doings to Congress, 
with recommendations for legislation. 

Unquestionably these are very important duties, which ought to be 
performed by some one; but the performance of some ought to be an 
absolute disqualification for the discharge of others. The inquisitorial 
power of examination and the power of prosecution before the courts, 
duties of an executive nature, are quite sufficient to render the Com- 
mission unfit to perform the judicial function of determining the reason- 
ableness of a rate; and the combination of such powers was in flagrant 
violation of modern constitutional principles as to the separation of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial departments. If, as the new amend- 
ments provide, the Commission is also to fix maximum and minimum 
freight rates —a legislative and not a judicial act'—there will be a 
union of legislative, executive, and judicial powers scarcely to be found 
in any other branch of our Government. 

The law may have been drawn upon the theory that the Commission 
should be a cross between the advisory Commission of Massachusetts 
and the Commission with power as existing in Illinois and other States. 
If so, the framers have not been disappointed; for it has turned out dif- 
ferent from either. It has, in recent years at least, found itself unable 
to maintain the close and friendly relation toward the roads which has 
been such a conspicuous feature of the Massachusetts body; while, on 
the other hand, as it has lacked the power of the Illinois Commission, 
great difficulty has been experienced in securing obedience to its orders. 
It has had the power to annoy, but notto enforce. Nor has such failure 
arisen from any lack of good material in the personnel of the Commis- 
sioners. Some have been gifted with attainments of a very high order 
— men like Judge Cooley and the late President Aldace F. Walker. All 
have shown themselves men of ability, character, and learning. So far 

'T, C. Com. v. C. N. O. & Tex. Pac. Ry., 17 Sup. Ct. Rep., p. 896. 
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from the law having failed because of the officers appointed to admin- 
ister it, we would rather assert that such measure of success as has at- 
tended it has been due in great part to their skill, judgment, and con- 
servative course of action. The law has failed through the sheer dead 
weight of its own impracticable provisions. 

The bill recently introduced into the House of Representatives, No. 
2,040, may be taken as an exemplification of the plan first described 
above. Its general purpose is in the line of an extension of the powers 
of the Commission, which is to be authorized, of its own motion or upon 
petition, to order the formation of through routes or connecting lines of 
freight. All tariffs are to be filed with it as heretofore, and no advance 
is to be made in them except upon sixty days’ notice to the Commis- 
sion, unless special permission to the contrary is obtained. The Com- 
mission is also to prepare uniform freight schedules, and is to have full 
authority to prescribe maximum and minimum rates of freight. There 
is no provision for pooling or freight agreements of any kind. The hard, 
unreasonable, vexatious conditions now existing are to be continued. 
More force is to be applied “to stamping out the disease ” of discrimina- 
tion, but “the miasma which is its cause is to be stimulated.” 

We have already seen the effect of the Interstate Commerce Act on 
rates, and have observed that its anti-pooling section has bred the very 
discriminations it was intended to eradicate. But it has done much 
more. It has affected the companies themselves. Forbidden to agree 
peacefully upon tariffs, they have grown weary of endless strife, and 
have determined to combine; so combination is the order of the day on 
a scale without a parallel. The combination of coal roads more than a 
year ago, the purchase of the Southern Pacific Road by the Union Pacific, 
and the formation of the Northern Securities Company for the control 
of the Northern Pacific, Great Northern, and Burlington systems — these 
are significant expressions of a tendency that cannot pass unheeded. So 
marked has it become that we have actually coined a phrase to describe 
it. But “community of interest” is the very opposite of what was con- 
templated by the makers of the Interstate Commerce Act. They aimed 
not at “community ” but at “hostility ” of interest, and all their calcula- 
tions were based on the assumption that such hostility could be main- 
tained. If this assumption is false, does not the reason for the law 
cease? It is needless to speculate whether the equity power of the 
courts can be successfully invoked against railroad combinations like the 
Northern Securities Company. The aim of this article is rather to sug- 
gest that the friction, the irritation, the perpetually recurring discrimina- 
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tions, and the absolute impossibility of enforcing certain provisions of 
the present law are strong indications that the statute was framed in 
disregard of fundamental principles of economics and trade. If amend- 
ments are to be made, should they not proceed rather on the lines indi- 
cated in the second of the two plans mentioned at the outset of this 
article ? 

Let there be a complete legal recognition of pools and freight asso- 
ciations, having central bureaus, with power to establish and adjust rates 
in territory where traffic is competitive. Each freight association should 
be provided with some arbitration machinery for the settlement of dis- 
putes; and the decision of the arbitrator should be permitted to become, 
if necessary, the basis of a suit at law, and, what is more important, be 
enforceable in equity. 

This would be doing for the railroads what the law has long allowed 
to be done for individuals. President Hadley has noticed' how very 
early the English courts had the wisdom to perceive that pooling con- 
tracts should be permitted, as based on a sound economic rule; and he 
has suggested that our own courts would probably have come to the same 
conclusion had the passage of the Interstate Commerce Act been delayed 
a few years. That statute, however, has introduced an arbitrary rule of 
its own, and has stood like a stone wall across the path of progress in 
the direction of maintenance of rates by mutual agreement. 

Of course, all tariffs and agreements should be filed with the Com- 
mission, and should not take effect for a certain number of days after 
their filing. During such period of expectation, any party in interest 


should be at liberty to file exceptions and objections to the proposed 
arrangement. If these objections met with the approval of the Com- 
mission, it should be its duty to apply to the circuit court for an in- 


junction to restrain the company from putting the rates in force; or 
it might itself file objections and seek an injunction. But if no ob- 
jection was presented, the rates should be deemed prima facie just and 
reasonable as against all future objecting parties, and should become 
the legal rates of carriage, binding upon the railroad company. In any 
suit or proceeding in court, the presumption would be in favor of those 
rates which had been filed and approved. Thus the burden of proof 
would be sometimes on the railroad, as when seeking to substitute a 
new tariff for an old one over the objection of the Commission; and 
sometimes on the shipper, as when attacking the reasonableness of a 
rate already established. In this way, the rights of all parties would 


> 


'Q. Journ. Econ., vol. iv., p. 161. 
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be protected. Sudden and unreasonable advances in rates would be diffi- 
cult; the court, not the Commission, would judge of the reasonableness 
of a rate; but the Commission would be the constant and watchful 
representative of the interests of the shippers. Where traffic conditions 
had changed to such a degree that a rate or agreement originally just 
and reasonable had ceased to be so, the Commission might be authorized 
to institute proceedings for its cancellation. 

In this way, the Commission might be made a most useful adminis- 
trative body, which is the form it should really take. Where roads 
failed to agree as to their traffic arrangements, it should be competent 
for the Commission to act as an arbitrator, upon the voluntary submis- 
sion of the dispute for its decision; and, judging from the experience of 
some of the State commissions, a great field of usefulness would lie be- 
fore it in this direction. But of judicial powers it should have none. 
They can only be properly exercised by a purely judicial tribunal. Even 
as this article is under preparation comes the news of the sittings of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the purpose of probing into the 
facts connected with the so-called merger of the Northern Pacific, Great 

Northern, and Burlington roads. How can the Commission afterward, 
with any degree of propriety, act as a judge, if some shipper on the lines 
of these roads presents his petition praying for a reduction in rates? 
Might not the companies justly complain that their judge had too lately 
been their prosecutor? It is believed that a direct application to the 
courts, after an investigation by the Commission sufficient to assure 
itself that the petition of a shipper was probably meritorious, would be 
far more satisfactory and expeditious than the present tedious process 
of taking testimony and hearing arguments before the Commission, re- 
sulting in an order on the railroads, of no force and effect, after which 
the whole proceeding must be recommenced in the equity court. 

Some measure of relief on the lines indicated is believed to be im- 
peratively demanded. Let us return to first principles and allow the 
railroads the same right of contract and the same liberty to arbitrate 
disputes as individuals have long enjoyed. Let us depend rather on 
publicity than on penalties. We are, or ought to be, able to bring more 
wisdom and experience to the study of the railroad problem than was 
possible a generation or even a decade ago. Some things formerly but 
little understood are gradually coming into the light. For example, the 


“ 


much-abused, seemingly harsh, and arbitrary rule of charging “what the 


traffic will bear” is much nearer reason and justice than was once sup- 


posed. Professor Taussig has shown that it is a truly scientific arrange- 
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ment.' On the other hand, the rule of “cost of service,” once stoutly 
maintained, is now generally rejected. 

But the problem is a large one. To a certain extent we must be 
content to stand by and let it work out itself; for it is so new, and 
has come upon us with such swiftness, that we scarcely know what 
legislation it demands. We Americans have always been tremendous 
resolvers and legislators, evincing at times a blind, almost sublime, faith 
in the power of preambles and enactments, so that we have often greatly 
overdone them. But in new fields of law a growth is usually better 
than a manufacture. Our modern law of evidence is almost entirely the 
result of the long-continued, slowly developed practice of the English 
courts, with only occasional interference and correction from the legisla- 
ture. The same may be said of the law of commercial paper. The 
courts have, in great part, sought to follow the custom of merchants as 
that has advanced step by step. How much larger and more practical 
have been the results than if the work of preparing codes of evidence 
and commercial law had been turned over to Parliamentary commissions 
a century or two ago! Is it too much to ask that railroad law shall de- 
velop in the same way ? WituiamM A. ROBERTSON. 


'Am. Econ. Assn., 1891, p. 52. 
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PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 

PROMOTION in the army is that system of succession by which an 
officer rises in rank from grade to grade, with corresponding increase in 
power, authority, and pay. In our forces all promotion, in theory, de- 
pends upon length of service and upon the satisfactory performance of 
the minimum, both in amount and quality, of such duties as may be 
prescribed by superior authority. This system is called “lineal promo- 
tion,” and applies separately toeach arm of the service. It requires that 
in case of a vacancy in any grade the officer of longest service in the 
next lower grade of that arm, as determined by a register kept for that 
purpose, shall be promoted, provided he can pass the minimum require- 
ments of an examination as to his fitness. This system has been in ope- 
ration about eleven years. It succeeded the system of “regimental pro- 
motion,” which required the promotion of the junior of longest service in 
the regiment. Owing tothe many inequalities of that system the present 
one was adopted with a view to equalizing promotions in each arm of 
the service. In this it is successful. 

In the appointment of general officers this law is not operative. It 
is not necessary that the senior colonel be nominated, or, in fact, that 
the nominee be an officer at all. The selection is with the President, 
who may select a field-officer of the army or any other citizen of the 
United States. The question of the confirmation of the appointment 
rests, of course, with the Senate. 

The whole theory of lineal promotion in these lower grades rests on 
two assumptions. The first is that by becoming an officer a man ac- 
quires some sort of right to promotion, and, further, that he acquires a sort 
of vested right to promotion at some fixed date or in some particular 
order relative to other officers. This will be discussed later. The sec- 
ond is that the man whose service is longest is a fitter man for promo- 
tion than the one of shorter term, or, in other words, that in the mili- 
tary service the man of longest experience is the most valuable to the 
Government. These two assumptions underlie the whole theory, and 
there is an element of truth as well as of error in each of them. 
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The provision that the man at the top of the list, and no other, 
must be taken is designed to shut out the possibility of political influ- 
ence or favoritism. It absolutely eradicates the spoils system from the 
army. Without some such provision there would be no security for the 


man who has given up all civil pursuits, who has served his country in 


all sorts of dangers and hardships, who has thereby cut himself off from 
the retention or acquisition of political influence, and who, in a great 
measure, has disqualified himself by such service from entering again 
into the keen competition of business life. There would be no security 
that such a man would not see civilians without experience placed, by 
political influence, over his head in the most desirable places, while 
being himself shut out from the final enjoyment of justly deserved rank 
and honors. To withdraw this security would be to make the service 
so undesirable that capable men would not care to enter it. It was to 
guard against just this possibility that there were devised first the system 
of regimental, and afterward that of lineal, promotion. These were the 
fore-runners of the Civil Service tenure now being rapidly extended to all 
sorts of government positions where experience is desirable. This safe- 
guard is still a necessity to the service, and will be so long as there is a 
remnant of the spoils system in American politics. 

Yet, although theoretically all officers are on an absolute equality in 
regard to promotion, such is not the fact in reality. The register does 
exist, and all officers move up as required by law; but there are de- 
partures and variations which, to some extent, break up the effects of 
purely lineal promotion. Increase of rank does come by length of ser- 
vice; but it can also be had in other ways. Actual promotion may be 
conferred by the operation of some other law. Promotions from first 
lieutenant or captain to lieutenant-colonel have come about merely by 
the selection of an officer for duty as aide-de-camp. Officers may be 
temporarily promoted one grade, as from captain to major, or from major 
to lieutenant-colonel, merely by being selected for staff duty — duty 
which, by its agreeable nature, the desirability of its stations, and the 
social opportunities brought by such detail, is for all practical purposes 
a promotion in itself. In some cases line officers, by being selected for 
permanent staff corps, have passed far beyond men entering at the same 
date. There are cases yet more marked, where staff officers of compara- 
tively low rank have been advanced over the heads of all or most of the 
field officers of the line to the grade of brigadier-general; at least one 
case in which a line captain has been similarly advanced; and cases in 
which men not on the rolls of the regular army at all have been given 
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the same rank above all the officers in the service. Selection for this 
grade is authorized by law; and the privilege, or right, has been freely 
exercised. Seniority appointments to this grade may almost be said to 
be exceptional. 

These illustrations are given simply to show that inequalities in pro- 
motion do exist; that the seniority system is not absolutely uniform in 
its application. It is now actually subject to numerous variations, and 
there is no law that governs them. It is not contended, as yet, that 
the result is bad or that it is good, but merely that it exists; and, under 
the present system, it will probably continue to exist in some form. 

But promotion in rank is valuable only as it brings more power, 
greater authority, greater opportunities, better station, and higher pay. 


Most of these objects can be attained to a greater or less degree by other 


means than actual promotion in rank. There are many details which 
carry more important or more congenial duties, more agreeable stations, 
increased pay, or other desirable things, and which are substantially 
promotions to those who receive them. These details are not in any 
way dependent on the law of lineal promotion, and until recently there 
was not even an executive regulation prescribing how they were to be 
filled. 

It may, indeed, be questioned whether the best interests of the service 
would be served by absolute equality in the matter of promotion. The 
relative values of officers to the public service are not fixed and cannot 
be fixed by the dates of their commissions. The development of their 
respective abilities, attainments, industry, and devotion to duty — in 
short, of their military careers — only begins with the date of their com- 
missions. That development is dependent on their respective aptitude, 
application, and opportunities during the subsequent years of their 
service. 

The most careful attempt to place men in the order of relative merit 
is made in the case of West Point graduates. But even if this purpose 
is accomplished at the date of graduation, the list will not necessarily 
be correct in after years. During the whole of the four or five years 
spent at West Point the relative positions of cadets on the list are con- 
tinually changing, according to the ability, application, and deportment 
of each man. On the date of graduation the law fixes the list for all 
time to come as it stands at that particular moment. But development 
does not cease. Even West Pointers do not all mature at the exact 
moment of graduation, if they ever do fully; nor do they all show the 
same aptitude for, or attain equal distinction in, the service afterward. 
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One man enters the academy at twenty-one, another at seventeen years 
of age. One has had a college education before he enters, another only 
that of the common school. The college man should, and usually does, 
outstrip his less fortunate companion in purely academic work; but it 
does not necessarily follow that he will make a more valuable officer in 
after years. The development of a West Pointer begins, it does not end, 
at graduation; the practical school of life and service being more valuable 
than the academy. One man may have done at West Point the best that 
was in him; the other may do his best work after he leaves the school- 
room for real service. It may be questioned, therefore, whether it is 
just to the officers themselves to fasten them, at graduation from school, 
in a certain relative order to be maintained for the rest of their lives 
without a possibility of change. If this is true of the West Pointer, how 
much more is it true of appointments from the ranks, from the volun- 
teers, or from civil life! 

From this discussion may be laid down the first proposition: Where 
inequalities exist they ought to favor the most meritorious officer; and 
the law ought to be so framed as to make this principle independent of 
any change of party or of administration. 

Promotion is not a thing to which anybody has or can acquire a 
vested right. Still less can anybody have a vested right to promotion 
at a fixed time or in a certain relative order. The right to promotion is 
always conditional, depending upon the proper performance of duties, on 
demonstrated fitness, and on legal eligibility. 

But there is a still deeper principle involved. The fundamental 
principle always to be regarded is the best interest of the public service. 
Only in so far as the promotion of a given individual conserves these 
interests can he have any right whatever to promotion. These interests 
require the best man for the place, regardless of who he is or whence he 
comes. This principle is a fundamental one, which governs analogous 
promotions in every field of successful industrial organization. In so 
far as the existing laws apply this principle they are fundamentally 
correct. In so far as they conflict with it they are fundamentally 
wrong. Look where you will in business or industrial life you see 
this principle in operation. The man of brains, energy, and industry, 
who has the insight to recognize opportunity and the nerve to seize it, 
with capacity for routine work, invariably gets to the front in any walk 
of life. 

This is a fundamental law of social organization, which cannot be dis- 
regarded without impairing the efficiency of the machine. Only in the 
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army, as the law now stands, is there any attempt to prevent the opera- 
tion of this fundamental law, by means of statutory enactments which 
preclude any opportunity for the recognition of genius, special industry, 
or talent, by placing all officers on one dead level, without the possibil- 
ity of any man rising in the line either by brilliant service or by special 
talent. Such an attempt is not only undemocratic; it is opposed to the 
fundamental laws of social organization, to right, to justice, and to good 
business principles. Although the army is a machine which works 
under special conditions, it can no more disregard these principles than 
can any other machine. To give due credit to age, length of service, 
and experience is a good thing and an indispensable safeguard to the 
interests of all officers. But if the result operates to throttle ambition, 
to strangle merit, to prevent the just reward that ought to follow dis- 
tinguished or meritorious service, to eliminate the possible results of 
original study and research in determining promotion, to discourage zeal 
and extraordinary application, in short, to foster the standard of the 
minimum — this would be something that not even the military machine 
could endure without ultimate damage to its efficiency. 

Yet this is the logical result which ought to be expected from a 
strict application of the unqualified principle of lineal promotion. Such 
a system would set a premium upon mediocrity, and a handicap on zeal, 
energy,and ambition. It is all well enough to say that the consciousness 
of duty done is a sufficient reward. But it is simple human nature, ex- 
emplified on every page of history, that the hope of promotion is the 
most powerful incentive to gallantry ina soldier. The navy has at least 
its prize-money ; but for the exceptionally meritorious army officer there 
is no special reward and under a purely lineal system there can be none. 
With the abolition of the different staff corps, and the substitution there- 
for of a detailed staff, the lineal system now applies to the whole ser- 
vice, and closes every avenue of special promotion except temporary de- 
tails to the staff and congressional action. 

These principles are beginning to be recognized. This year the 
President’s message contained a warning to the effect that it is an 
unsatisfactory system for the selection of officers for high rank and 
command to depend upon length of service alone. Last year Con- 
gress enacted a law designed to result in the selection of the brightest, 
ablest, most distinguished, and most capable officers, solely on merit, for 
the various staff positions. Two years ago the Secretary of War, with 
the approval of the President, recommended that one-third of all the 
promotions in the line be made solely on a basis of merit, regardless of 
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seniority. Recently a register of meritorious or distinguished service 
has been instituted by a departmental order, with the announcement 
that officers on this register will be given the preference for details in 
the future. So we are moving. But we should move carefully, and 
in correcting existing defects in the machine we must avoid the intro- 
duction of new and greater defects that may injure the machine still 
worse in the end. Thus far the law, the order, and the announcement 
contain one very striking peculiarity. In every case where an officer is 
thus selected it is to detail him away from the line as a reward for merit. 
If this system be adopted as a permanent one, it must eventually result 
in detailing away from the line its best officers. It holds out tacitly the 
idea that a proper object of a line officer’s ambition is to get away from 
the fighting line, which bears the real brunt of war, into a nice detail 
with absence of danger, and with easy work and good society. That 
idea would destroy any army in the world if it came to actuate a ma- 
jority of its officers. 

The logical place to reward a line officer is in the line. The fitting 
and proper way to reward him is by advancement. Give his ambition 
an outlet, and he will be striving by honorable service for further pro- 
motion. That kind of service is what the country needs. That spirit 
is the true spirit of the real soldier. 

Yet changes should be made with great care. Any attempt to break 
down the law of lineal promotion, any departure that might leave a 
loophole for the introduction of the pernicious spoils system into the 
army, and that might permit political influence to determine any ques- 
tion of promotion, would be far worse than any existing defect. The 
fear of this caused a feeling of relief when the proposition of one-third 
of all promotions for merit failed in Congress. Army officers recognize 
the correctness of the merit idea in theory; but it was asked: “How are 
such selections to be made? Who is to be the judge? If the Presi- 
dent, he must rely mainly upon the recommendations made by people 
he knows, and they are usually politicians. If by the Secretary of War, 
then we are usually dependent upon the same principle, with the ad- 
ditional possibility of departmental favoritism.” Yet somebody must 
exercise the power of selection if such a system is adopted. Hence, 
many believed it better to face the ills we have than to incur the 
possibility of worse ills by making a breach in this one dike that the 
army has for its protection. 

It must be recognized, however, that the present system is not per- 
fect, that seniority promotion can never stimulate and foster ambition 
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by rewarding merit and always bringing forward the best men in every 
emergency. We must not only have especially capable officers; we must 
also know who they are, and avail ourselves of their special talents. 


We must have a system of finding them out in time of peace, so that 
when an emergency comes there will have been already selected by some 
well-known, just, and equitable process, independent of the accidents of 
political changes or the possibility of favoritism, the officers who are 
specially fitted for extraordinary responsibilities and deserving of special 


promotion. The necessity of some such improvement can be best shown 
by the fact that in emergencies the country throws away the existing 
system altogether, and resorts to selection, pure and simple. That was 
the way the last volunteers were officered. The object of selection for 
these appointments was to get the best men for the places. The results 
speak for themselves. Never before in our history were volunteer regi- 
ments organized with such promptness, thoroughness, and success — if 
we except the First United States Volunteer Cavalry of 1898, which 
was the pioneer of the new system and the model on which all the sub- 
sequent draft of volunteers was organized. The method of organizing 
these regiments created a new epoch in the mobilization of American 
volunteers; and it was a work of inestimable value to the Republic, for 
it taught us a better way to organize our fighting strength thari we ever 
knew before, and so made us incomparably more formidable to our pos- 
sible enemies. 

But how was it done? When the time for action came the whole 
theory of seniority was discarded, just because it did not meet the re- 
quirements of the situation. The men for the emergency were picked 
as best they could be. The results justified the system and demonstrated 
the correctness of the merit theory, applied even imperfectly, without 
special previous preparation for such application. 

Whatever we do let us be practical. If the existing system will not 
stand the strain of organizing some 50,000 volunteers, it is not good 
enough for the army or for the country. It needs some sort of modifi- 
cation. If seniority alone does not meet the needs of the service, if it 
will not bear the test of war, then let us so modify the system that it 
shall satisfy the needs of the service and meet the test of war. 

Therefore, based on the foregoing discussion, there may be laid down 
the second proposition. Lineal promotion, by strict seniority, is the only 
safeguard army officers have. That safeguard is an absolute necessity. 
But the system needs a modification that will permit suitable recogni- 
tion of, and reward for, especially meritorious or distinguished service, 
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by appropriate special promotion in the line itself, without sacrifice of 
the principle of seniority promotion. 

The object of this article is constructive, not destructive. Destruc- 
tive criticism of men or systems is seldom valuable. The following 
proposition is, therefore, advanced to meet and satisfy all these conflicting 
interests. The solution is much simpler than the statement of the prob- 
lem and will need no argument to sustain it. 

A few years ago we had two skeleton companies in each regiment — 
companies which had their full quota of officers, but had no enlisted 
men. These surplus officers constituted about twenty per cent of the 
line officers of the army. When the Spanish War came on, these extra 
officers were invaluable. We could hardly have got along without them. 
We need a small surplus of officers now as much as we ever did. There 
are necessary details incident to the service which take away from the 
regiments, even in time of peace, over ten per cent of the regimental 
officers. At present, owing to conditions abroad, the drain is even heav- 
ier. Here is a necessity to be met. 

We have a system of special details to the staff, recently established, 
by which officers so detailed are carried on in their proper places on the 
lineal register, but are actually commissioned with higher rank for four- 
year details in the staff. In these two facts we have the germ of the 
idea. Stated briefly it is as follows: 

Establish by law a “supernumerary list” of line officers, in each arm 
of the service, from captain to colonel, equal in each grade to ten per 
cent of the number now authorized by law in that grade. Prescribe by 
law that all promotions to this supernumerary list shall be for distin- 
guished or meritorious service, to be determined in a prescribed manner, 
and place all officers in the service on an equal footing for such promotion. 
Prescribe that annually a board of three judge advocates shall select a list 
of candidates in each arm of the service for each grade on the super- 
numerary list in order of merit, as determined by consideration of offi- 
cial records of service. Prescribe that any officer in the service may 
make application for such consideration, or that any commanding officer 
may recommend any subordinate for such consideration, each application 
or recommendation to be accompanied by the official record of the ser- 
vice on which it is based. Prescribe that the candidates so selected 
shall be eligible for one year, and shall be considered by the next annual 
board if they fail of promotion during the year, but that all promotions 
during the year shall be from the list of candidates in the order deter- 
mined by the annual board. Finally, let each officer so promoted be 
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carried on in his proper place on the lineal register, without number, 
until he shall be promoted lineally to his supernumerary grade, at which 
time let him revert to his place in the lineal list, creating a vacancy in 
the supernumerary list to be filled as before. 

The extra officers, not many in number, available for any duty con- 
sistent with their rank, will afford a small surplus to meet details in 
time of peace, and will permit the regular army to furnish a quota of 
field officers to the volunteers in time of war, without depleting the reg- 
ular regiments of officers. A board of judge advocates is recommended 
because these officers are absolutely independent of political influence, 
will not be themselves affected by the proposed law, are accustomed to 
weighing the values of records, and are professionally distinguished for 
the judicial fairness and temperament so essential to the proper dis- 
charge of this delicate duty. 

This proposition would deprive no officer of any right, retain intact 
the seniority system, meet the actual needs of the service, open a legiti- 
mate avenue for the promotion of deserving officers, stimulate ambition, 
foster originality and enterprise, equalize rewards while at the same time 
securing appropriate recognition for all specially meritorious service, and 
be a powerful incentive to special zeal, energy, and industry in the case 


of every officer in the service. It would substitute the standard of the 
maximum for that of the minimum, and is believed to be entirely un- 
objectionable in every way. JOHN H. PARKER. 





SHALL THE UNITED STATES LEASE ITS GRAZING LANDS? 


WHEN adventure, going Westward Ho! had passed the 100th merid- 
ian west of Greenwich, it had left behind the humid influence of the 
Great Lakes, and entered a region that has its water supply a great 
many miles away. Of the vast arid and semi-arid area, the United 
States owns about six hundred millions of acres. Of that total it is esti- 
mated that one hundred millions may be irrigated by supplementing the 
natural reservoirs and storing the storm waters for gravity distribution. 
Another hundred millions may include the forested and semi-forested 
land, which should all be reserved and cherished as jealously as Naboth 
guarded his vineyard, 

The remaining four hundred millions of acres are grazing lands. In 
their virgin state these were covered by a vast variety of forage plants, 
each affording pasture in its turn and season. They supplied a succes- 
sion of feed for live stock on the most valuable and extensive grazing 
area in the world, not excepting the pampas of the Argentines. But 
they were on the public domain, free to everybody, where all live stock 
was a free commoner. The Government had dealt so with the public 
lands west and north of the Ohio River to the Loup fork of the Platte, 
where no dry season interrupted the growth and renewal of the natural 
forage. Everybody had ranged his stock on those moist prairies until 
they were conquered by the plough. Why, then, should not everybody 


have the same privilege wherever the public domain lay? Everybody 


enjoyed that privilege. But instead of grazing only domestic stock, the 
great beef herds were created. It was the most economical production 
of beef. Chicago built stockyards and slaughter-houses to receive it; 
Omaha and Kansas City followed; and for years the ranges poured out 
a stream of cattle to meet the pole-axe, supply the domestic market, and 
furnish a profitable export trade. 

Then the supply slackened. The census of 1880 showed a decrease 
in the number of cattle per capita of our population. That of 1900 
exhibited an accelerated decline. The delivery of range cattle to the 
slaughtering centres fell off sixty per cent in six years, and the price of 
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beef on the butcher's block rose more than forty per cent. Then men 
said that there must be something the matter; and the United States 
hydrographers went out into the arid region, where they found that, 
although the Japan current was still supplying moisture, the crust of 
the earth was dry. The watercourses had been cut into deep channels, 
were torrents when rain fell, and then ran immediately dry. Springs 
had lost their affluence. The blear desert had overspread the meadow. 
The hydrographers were followed by the agrostologists of the Agri- 
cultural Department. They found that the grasses, forage plants, and 
browse shrubs were gone. All nature’s nice adjustment to prevent 


evaporation from the soil and to open it for absorption by the plant 
roots had disappeared. Her equilibrium had been destroyed. The 
water no longer went steadily and slowly through the soil to feed 
springs and maintain the even flow of streams without deepening their 
channels; but it rushed over the denuded surface, eroded it, and ap- 


peared at once in the drainage channels as a mad torrent. The flocks 
and herds, grazing as free commoners, had eaten the forage, destroyed 
the stable moisture, and left desert and desolation behind. 

The pioneers of all that widespread region could be called as 
witnesses regarding the former and present physical conditions, and the 
destruction of its sole potentiality of wealth. Let one witness utter 
the testimony of all, whether they come from New Mexico, Arizona, 
Wyoming, Nevada, or any other State or Territory in that domain. 

Mr. Bayless, of Oracle, Arizona, in a letter to the Government agro- 
stologists, says that the rich grasses of San Pedro valley are gone, and 
that the river channel is cut down from three to twenty feet. The 
valley is a sandy waste from bluff to bluff. Cutting down the river 
channel impairs or prevents its use for irrigation. These results are due 
to the use, free and in common, of the land for grazing. The average 
rainfall still comes, but nature’s mode of conservation has been de- 
stroyed; and where, twelve years before, 40,000 cattle fed and fattened, 
3,000 famine-smitten creatures now eke out an existence. Mr. Bayless 
adds that very few of these cattle were sold or removed from the range, 
most of them having been left until the pasture was destroyed, when 
they perished by starvation. The same story can be told of a vast 
majority of the four hundred million acres of grazing lands in the West, 
which belong to the Federal Government. Cattle have grazed below the 
point of sustenance for them, and sheep have followed to eat what re- 
mained to the roots, and tramp the surface into dust. The agricultural 
settlers have their freeholds invaded by nomadic flocks and herds. Rival 

11 
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stockmen hold a portion of the range with winchesters. Homicides red- 
den the struggle for survival, and a great industry is dying of starvation. 
The whole region has less water for irrigation, and yearly grows less in- 
viting to the settler who seeks a home supported by that means. Is it 
not possible to end the struggle, to call back the forage, to stop the 
march of the desert, to restore the equilibrium of nature? 

The Secretary of Agriculture, the hydrographers and agrostologists, 
and every thoughtful observer who lives in contact with these distress- 
ing conditions are agreed in their suggestion of the means of restor- 
ation. They are not without a precedent to support their advice. The 
stock ranges of Australia, under the same physical conditions, had the 
same history. Nearly twenty years ago the Colonial Governments 
called the stockmen into council, and there was devised a leasing system 
protecting the rights of agricultural and pastoral freeholders and of large 
and small stockgrowers. Each one got a leasehold. He confined his 
stock to it, changed its grazing ground, and carefully nurtured the re- 
seeding of the forage, with the result that the carrying capacity of the 
Australian range is now restored to its virgin state. 

Texas owns her own domain. A vast area of it is pastoral and 
arid. When used free and in common, the land became bleak and re- 
pellent, its forage being destroyed. A steer could barely live on a hun- 


dred acres. Less than a decade ago, against the opposition of the stock- 


men, Texas made a leasing law. Now an area of seventeen acres 
supports a steer. The range is restored, and a proposition to repeal the 
lease statute would convulse the State. The United States found the 
range on the Indian reservations destroyed. It leases them; the lease- 
holders protect a restoration of the forage; and the desert has retreated 
before the meadow. Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, Utah, and 
Wyoming lease their State lands, the school sections, lien lands, etc., for 
grazing, at an average of one cent and eighty one-hundredths per acre, 
and derive from that source an aggregate income of $1,108,754 per an- 
num. The forage on these State leaseholds has been protected to the 
point of restoration. 

Moved by these examples, and stimulated by the decadence and 
drought that follow the extirpation of the forage, the National Live 
Stock Association, in session at Fort Worth, Texas, two years ago, re- 
solved in favor of a Federal grazing lease. Similar resolutions were 
passed by the American Cattle Growers’ Association, in annual conven- 
tion at Denver, March, 1901, with only four dissenting votes, and by 
the Pacific Stockmen’s Association, in annual convention at San Fran- 
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cisco, January 14, 1902. The Secretary of Agriculture ably supports 
this proposal in his last report. The President of the United States, in 
his message of last December, draws a graphic picture of the destruction 
wrought by the free use in common of the grazing domain. The legis- 
lation committee of the American Cattle Growers’ Association has drawn 
a bill for a Federal leasing act, which after having been introduced into 
the House by Mr. Bowerock, of Kansas, appears in Senate Bill 3311, 
introduced by Mr. Millard, of Nebraska. It leaves every leasehold open 
to the homestead entryman under existing and future laws, and also to 
the mineral entryman, thus offering no obstruction to the actual settler. 
In allotting the leases it provides: 

Preference for leases shall be given to owners of cultivated agricultural land for 
leasable lands abutting upon their freeholds, in proportion of ten acres of leasehold 
to one of freehold. A preference of ten acres of leasehold to one acre of freehold 
shall also be given to stockgrowers who are also freeholders. This preference shall ap- 
ply only to lands within counties upon which their stock habitually ranges. If, in 
case of either of the preferences above provided, there shall not be sufficient leasable 
lands in the county to give each person entitled to the preference the maximum pro- 
portion of ten acres to one, then said lands shall be prorated between the persons en- 
titled to such preference. The further preference to lands not leased under the fore- 
going provisions of this section shall be given to stockgrowers who were in actual 
use and occupancy of said lands during the year ending January 1, 1901, to be leased 
to them in proportion to their respective interests in and use thereof. Where the 
States lease State lands, the bona-fide holders of such State leaseholds shall be benefi- 
ciaries of the preference given to stockgrowers who are also freeholders: Provided, 


That such State leaseholds are not held by any one person in tracts exceeding six 
hundred and forty acres in one body. 


At the price fixed, the leasable area will produce a revenue of 
$8,000,000 annually. It is provided that this shall go into the Federal 
Treasury, as a fund for irrigating all irrigable lands in the region where 
it is earned. Whenever the Federal Government, a State, or private 
enterprise provides water storage and distribution for irrigation, all lands 
subject thereto are cancelled out of the lease without compensation to 
the leaseholder. The fund will be large, and will protect the Treasury 
against any call for tax-derived revenue for irrigation. 

Why should the East oppose such a measure? It protects equally 
freehold rights and those of small and large stockgrowers. None can be 


excluded. The lands which the revenue irrigates will not compete with 
Eastern farm lands. They cannot produce grain for export, as it will 
not bear transportation. With inappreciable exceptions, the most profit- 
able use of this land will be in the production of hay as winter feed for 
stock. But unless the dry summer range is leased and protected, and 
its forage restored, there will be no stock to eat the winter feed. The 
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symmetrical, economic development of the arid region and its profitable 
use depend upon the restoration of the summer range. The proposed 
law is good business. It derives an irrigation fund from an existing 
public asset-—an asset that has enriched the user who has enjoyed it free 
of cost until a large part of it has been destroyed, while the rest is fol- 
lowing in the same direction at a rapid pace. 

If free use in common of the public domain east of the Missouri 


River had destroyed its potential wealth, dried up the springs and 
streams, poisoned it with desert conditions, and made it unfit for settle- 
ment, does any one imagine that such use would have been permitted 
and its effects borne without any effort being made for a remedy ? 

Joun P. Irisu. 





THE DISINTEGRATION AND RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
CURRICULUM. 


ACCORDING to a trite commonplace, it is easier to pull down than to 
build up, to destroy than to create, to disintegrate than to reconstruct. 
In educational matters few more forcible illustrations of this observa- 
tion can be found than that which is afforded by our experience in this 
country during the last twenty-five years with the courses of study in 
use by the institutions of the higher education. But, as I showed in a 
previous article,’ the curriculum of the university, by its excellence or 
its badness, determines in a very important way the success or the fail- 
ure of its institutional activity in every one of its three chief distin- 
guishing functions. Neither the individual teacher nor the whole body 
of teachers can train to the best advantage the multitude of students 
under them if teachers and students are working in connection with an 
ill-advised or loosely organized and administered system of instruction. 
This is quite as true of the more distinctly practical and moral elements 
of training as it is of those which are more distinctly theoretical and 
intellectual, or quite abstracted from the daily life of the average citizen. 

Moreover, it is extremely difficult to secure, and indeed almost foolish 
to expect, out of a body of men thus ill disciplined, any considerable 
number of great explorers, or of truly creative and distinguished mas- 
ters in science, art, literature,and philosophy. And, although men who 
have really not had the highest kind of university training do often 
succeed admirably in imparting to the public the beneficent results of 
such knowledge and ideas as they have, this success must be considered 
as attained in spite of, rather than because of, the lack of such training. 
At any rate, it could scarcely be maintained that the public at large is 
likely to be the more richly blessed by educational institutions which 
employ the least efficient means for the thorough mental and moral 
culture and symmetrical development of their own members. 


The problem offered by the present disintegration and prospective 
reconstruction of the curriculum of the institutions which profess to give 
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the higher education is, then, a problem of the greatest importance. Its 
solution concerns most vitally our answer to the inquiry whether these 
institutions are worth to the nation all that the best-favored ones among 
them are costing the nation. Indeed, I do not hesitate to say that of 
all the problems affecting the true functions of the university, this is the 
most important one offering itself for solution at the present hour. Nor 
do I hesitate to add that, in my judgment, much that is actually being 
done toward the solution of this problem is so ill-advised as to make 
the whole condition of education worse rather than better. But in this 
case, as in all similar cases, the man who looks both backward to the 
teachings of history and inward upon the unchanging characteristics of 
human nature may also look forward with the hope that a somewhat 
radical improvement cannot be much longer delayed. 

In general, the curriculum of the higher institutions of learning in 
this country is in a most unsatisfactory state. This result is in a meas- 
ure due to unavoidable historical limitations of an internal sort. It is 
to a large degree ascribable to the intellectual and social environment 
in the midst of which these institutions have been planted and are still 
obliged to do their appointed work. But it is due, in a still larger 
measure, to the mistakes and failures of those whose special care has 
been expended upon the reconstruction of this curriculum. The truth 
of all these statements might be illustrated and enforced with a detail 
which would far outstrip the limits set by any series of articles, however 
lengthy. I sliall contine myself to brief remarks on each of these three 
points. 


The course of study which was commonly adopted by the American 


colleges when, as distinctive and in some respects unique institutions, 
they were called into existence was on the whole admirably fitted to its 
own appointed task. It recognized the indisputable and unchanging 
truth that a really “liberal” culture, that is, a culture which sets men 
free from the bonds of ignorance, narrowness, and that selfishness which 
is the essence of so much wrong-doing —the education, in a word, 
worthy of a free man — must lay a strong grasp upon all the sides of 
man’s mental and moral life. Such a culture must furnish him with 
some knowledge of the principles on which the physical world, in whose 
embrace he lives, has been organized; it must train him in the use and 
interpretation of human language, so that he can turn skilfully the key 
which unlocks the stores of human thought and feeling in the world’s 
best literatures; and, finally, but by no means last in importance, it must 
make him understand human nature as only he can understand who has 
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pursued the psychological studies, and who knows something worth 
while about the results of human reflective thinking. All these three 
important groups of scholastic and vital interests were represented, in a 
fairly well-balanced way, in the studies of the old-fashioned college cur- 
riculum. This curriculum included studies in mathematics and in the 
physics and astronomy of the day, in the mother language and in the 
classical languages, and in the mental, moral, and political sciences, 
so-called. 

The early American colleges further showed their good sound sense 
and their insight into the nature of man by the attempt, at least, to 
make all these studies truly disciplinary. To this end they properly 
put largely upon the student the responsibility of mastering his lessons; 
upon the teachers they, just as properly, put the chief responsibility for 
saying what those lessons should be. And to the discipline of the class- 
room — which, it must always be borne in mind, is necessarily dis- 
tinctively moral as well as intellectual, if it is true discipline at all — 
they added a somewhat rigorous set of ethical and religious requirements 
that were enforced outside. In spite of many deficiencies and failures, 
such as belong to the practical working of all human institutions, their 
method of securing the results of the desired moral and mental training 
was, on the whole, well chosen. 

Two principal causes provoked the demand for a somewhat thorough 
reconstruction of the old-fashioned college curriculum; and when the 
demand was not met with sufficient promptness and liberality, these 
same causes began to work its disintegration. These were the rapid 
increase of the new learning — which was at first chiefly within the 
domain of the physical and natural sciences — with the accompanying 
change necessitated in the methods of research and instruction; and, 
second, the important fact that, in connection with the unifying of the 
world in every respect, a knowledge of other modern languages — espe- 
cially of German and French — became almost indispensable for the 
successful administration of the higher education. Science, in the 
narrower meaning of this much misused word, began to clamor for its 
rightful place in the studies of the American college; and so did the 
modern languages other than English. Moreover, as the younger men 
studied in Germany and France, or began by reading to familiarize 
themselves with what was doing in those countries and with the newer 
way of doing, a change in the methods of imparting instruction in all 
the subjects taught by the college curriculum was also demanded. 

The classical languages, and the teachers of these languages, were the 
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first to feel the weight of pressure into the prescribed course of study 
from the newer forms of learning, and also the weight of odium con- 
nected with the conviction that improved methods of instruction were 
to be the order of the coming day. They still bear the greater weight 
of both forms of antagonism to the maintenance of the old-fashioned 
college curriculum. Nor is it easy to deny that, if this weight at pres- 
ent is peculiarly onerous, the advocates of the prescribed study of the 
classics have themselves chiefly to blame. Not to enter into further 
detail in justifying this charge, it is enough to say that the professors 
of Latin and Greek in our American colleges, with certain notable ex- 
ceptions, have hitherto maintained too much of an attitude of haughty 
superiority or of illiberality toward the culture offered by science, the 
modern languages, and philosophy, and that they have clung too per- 
sistently to antiquated methods of teaching, and have failed to familiarize 
themselves with the newest learning in their own specialties. For all 
these and other reasons, they have too often shown themselves unable 
to introduce their own pupils to the treasures of thought contained in the 
poetry, morals, and philosophy of the ancient literatures. Doubtless, a 
similar charge may be brought against many college professors in every 
department of instruction — professors who have too obviously failed to 
attain for themselves that breadth of culture and of intellectual interests, 
that genial and hospitable attitude toward every form of attainment and 
endeavor, which a truly “liberal education ” is intended to bestow. But 
how is a truly liberal education to be attained for the teachers of to- 
morrow when the curriculum of to-day is being made more unfit for im- 
parting it? 

At the same time that these causes have been at work to secure a 
much-needed reconstruction of the curriculum of our higher educational 
institutions, other causes have tended to disorganize and disintegrate, 
without assisting in the work of a wise reconstruction. In part through 
the unsatisfactory condition of the curriculum itself, respecting the bal- 
ance of interests represented and the methods of instruction employed, 
but more especially through those political and social changes which have 
led the parents and guardians of American youth to leave so largely 
to these youths themselves every form of self-control and discipline, the 
demand arose for a sudden and rapid expansion of the elective portion 
of the college curriculum. Within this curriculum room had to be made 
for the physical sciences and for the modern languages. This room 
was, in a measure, made by crowding part of the classics and mathe- 
matics, and, later, of the modern languages also, down upon the fitting 
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schools. But within the curriculum itself still more room was demanded. 
The demand was altogether reasonable; but it should have been met by 
a readjustment of the prescribed studies, and, perhaps also, by a con- 
siderable change in the precise method of prescribing them. Unfortu- 
nately, it was met largely by abolishing prescribed studies, and corre- 
spondingly increasing elective studies. Thus it was designed to give the 
physical sciences and the modern languages a “fair show” in the make- 
up of a liberal education. 

In the history of education there has seldom been a more astonishing 
confusion of principles, or a more misleading confusion of practices, than 
that which has resulted in the present disorganized condition of the 
curriculum of the American college. This curriculum, as it existed in 
its old-fashioned form, did sorely need to be modernized. To make it 
modern, in a reasonable and efficient way, it should have been recon- 
structed in deference to the same psychological and philosophical prin- 
ciples which were fairly maintained in its original construction, and 
which all the college presidents and faculties in the world can neither 
abolish nor destroy. Instead of this, however, it was disintegrated by 
an excessive and injudicious use of the elective principle. For the wise, 
deliberate, and instructed choice of the elements of a “liberal education ” 
by the men whose profession is education, there were substituted the 
relatively sudden and uninstructed choices of the youths in the process 
of education. Somehow, with the so-called “educator,” who aims at the 
reputation of being “up to date,” the opinion seems unquestioned that 
a modern liberal education is the same thing as an education conducted 
by the recurrent elections of those who are being educated! No greater 
mistake could easily be made than this. The words “modern” and 
“elective” are not more unlike than are the things for which they stand 
in reality. A modern curriculum and an elective curriculum are, both 
in theory and in practice, totally different. Nay, they are in many 
respects antagonistic. 

Does the reader ask for proof? It can be furnished in abundance. 
Let only the judgment of the wise and well-trained expert as to what 
would be most desirable for any student who wished to put himself 
abreast of the elementary truths, thoughts, and methods relating to the 
modern development of the arts, sciences, literatures, and philosophy, 
be compared with the elections of the average student in those institu- 
tions of the higher education where the unrestricted elective system has 
most nearly run its complete lengths. 

The present condition of the curriculum of our institutions of the 
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higher education is confessedly one of unstable equilibrium. It needs 
further changes. And attempts at further changes, and changes actually 
accomplished — both with an almost complete disregard of any perma- 
nent basis either in experience or in the philosophy of education — are 
the order of the day. The total result remains in a condition as un- 
satisfactory as it is unstable. Naturally enough so, since the changes 
are almost wholly in the direction of increasing the proportion of elec- 
tive courses; while what is really needed in order to improve the cur- 
riculum is not a matter subject at all to the election of the persons who 
are being educated. Indeed, the more the elective principle is put into 
control, extended over all subjects, and carried down into the earlier 
years of the university training, the more the confusion and dissatisfac- 
tion are increased. But the still further extension of the principle is 
the only logical outcome of its original acceptance. The fault is with 
the principle itself. There is absolutely no good reason for requiring 
the higher mathematics after all study of logic has been made elective; 
or for keeping men “pegging away ” at Greek and Latin syntax and in- 


terpretation, when they can do as they choose about studying psychology 
and economics; or for compelling them to multiply their own insig- 
nificant compositions in English, or to continue reading in class second- 
rate poetry and novels, when they are to be allowed a perfect license 


regarding the consideration of moral and religious problems. As this 
process of disintegration goes on, however, the complexity of the subjects 
soliciting choice becomes more bewildering; the courses still prescribed 
become more odious in comparison with those already rendered elective ; 
the clashing of interests and of attractive or repellent advertisement 
increases; mental and moral discipline of the best order, both in and 
out of the class-room, becomes more difficult to administer; and in all 
these ways the discharge of the true functions of the university becomes 
hindered and impaired. The complete destruction of the old-fashioned 
prescribed curriculum by unrestricted use of the elective principle would 
seem, then, to be the only logical and feasible way at present of destroy- 
ing the elective principle itself. 

It is not my intention to argue anew the long-standing contention 
between the advocates of the elective and the advocates of the required 
curriculum. I should be quite willing to leave the subject with the 
remark that the more recent utterances from the dissatisfied in those 
places where the elective system has had its most brilliant successes are, 
to my mind, quite enough in the way of personal testimony. These 
utterances accord with my own judgment as based also upon personal 
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experience. But the end is not yet. The results of any system of 
education cannot be calculated or estimated correctly until several gen- 
erations of living men, trained under it, have shown its results by the 
place which they take among the leaders of science, art, literature, phi- 
losophy, and the social and political life of the nation. We shall have 
to wait for an empirical demonstration. 

There are, however, two or three important considerations which as 
a lifelong student of the principles of human nature — and these are the 
principles of education — I am compelled to believe have never received 
their due regard. Let us give them just a passing notice. And, first, 
the assumption is quite prevalent that the subjects of scholastic pursuit, 
which should make up the modern curriculum, are so equal in value and 
so indefinite in number that it is impossible to organize them into any 
system that could be reasonably required of all candidates for a “liberal 
education.” But this is not true. Speaking broadly, there are only 
three such classes of subjects as every liberally educated man must know 
something worth while about, in the educated man’s way. These are: 


(1) language as the key to the interpretation, and the medium for the 
expression, of human thought and feeling, and the literatures which this 
key unlocks; (2) so much of mathematics as is necessary to comprehend 


the simpler methods and principles of the exact sciences, and some 
knowledge of the methods actually employed, and the principles dis- 
covered, in at least some one of those sciences; (3) the scientific knowl- 
edge of man’s own mental and moral activities, and some apprehension 
of the character of the problems that have always engaged the noblest 
exercises of the reflective reason of man, and of the answers given by 
human reason to these problems. These needs of all courses of study 
are in themselves fixed and unchanging. The ministering to them all 
by a disciplinary method and in a fairly balanced way is the function 
of university education. Intrinsically considered, then, there is no 
particular difficulty in arranging a thoroughly modern, available cur- 
riculum consisting of prescribed studies, and made accordant with the 
larger experience of the race in educational matters. 

But, second, a purely or largely elective curriculum never can be 
made either symmetrical or disciplinary. It is not according to the 
unchanging psychological principles which govern human conduct that 
it should be so constructed. The average youth, like the average man, 
does not begin with eagerness, and then pursue with steadiness to a 
successful issue, any particular line of hard work simply or chiefly be- 
cause he enjoys just that kind of hard work for its own sake. But 
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success in scholarship —I care not of what kind — is always the reward 
of hard work; just as success in business, or artisanship, or art, or public 
life, is the reward of hard work. A few exceptions there may be; but these 
are not more than enough to prove the rule. And even what seems to 
be an exception ordinarily shows itself, under closer inspection, to be an 
instance of the rule. What does somewhat uniformly take place — and 
so uniformly that education can reckon upon it—is this: the youth 
who is induced or compelled to work along any one line of study, if the 
method does not make the subject too distasteful, until he acquires some 
sense of mastery and the happiness which comes from mastery, is alto- 
gether likely to prefer that kind of work. 

The third remark which I wish to make is somewhat more special 
in its application to our own national conditions at the present time. 
In the earlier paper I referred to the present pressing need, everywhere, 


of trained men. This need is destined for some time to be upon the 


increase. It will be increasingly felt by all the different principal busi- 
nesses and professions, and in all the higher regions where are found 
the most advanced leaders in science, art, literature, and philosophy. 
As a nation we must rid ourselves of our ingrained —shall I say, 
inherited ?— Anglo-Saxon self-satisfaction and self-conceit. We are 
morally bound to abate somewhat of that crime of over-confidence and 
insolence which ruined so many strong peoples in the past, and which 
the Greek sages regarded as so peculiarly hateful to the gods and tempt- 
ing of their punishment. Submission to discipline, to long-continued 
and severe mental and moral training, is what is peculiarly needed 
by those youths of the nation who are in the future to be leaders of the 
national life. Wealth of natural resources, natural cleverness, or a dis- 
position to push one’s self forward, cannot permanently take the place of 
thorough discipline. 

I have already said that the curriculum of our higher institutions of 
learning is at present in an unstable and unsatisfactory condition, and 
that the call for changes is constantly becoming more imperative. This 
call is reasonable and must be met. It amounts to a demand for the 
adaptation of this curriculum to the needs of our modern life. But I 
have also said that this demand is a very different thing from a demand 
to make the courses of study in college more completely, or even wholly, 
elective. I repeat that a modern curriculum and an elective curriculum 
are not the same thing; on the contrary, the chances are that the two 
demands will become more and more inconsistent and even contradictory. 
But a modernized liberal education undoubtedly calls for relatively more 
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of the natural sciences and of the modern languages, and for relatively 
less of mathematics and of the classical languages. Now to test the 
nature of this call, let us suppose that French and German are made as 
difficult and disciplinary — if that prove possible —as Latin and Greek 
have hitherto been, and let us then see whether the choices of the stu- 
dents will properly adjust themselves to the modern curriculum. Or 
let us take off the requirement — both for entrance and within the uni- 
versity — for all mathematics beyond the elements of algebra and plane 
geometry, and then watch the effect upon the popularity of the higher 
mathematics, and of the physical sciences dependent upon the mathe- 
matics. 

Let us the rather try sympathetically, as well as intelligently, to 
face the just complaints which are now rife against the continuance of 
the already disintegrated college curriculum. These complaints are 
chiefly the following: The conditions of admission are too complicated 
and too onerous. They involve too much of too many subjects. The 
attempt to comply with them is overtaxing even the best equipped of 
the private fitting-schools. Compliance with these conditions, even if 
it could be had at the public expense by the high-schools, is a very 
doubtful form of employing the money raised by taxation, especially 
since the needs of the primary and lower secondary education are in 
general so poorly met. Under the existing system, the sons of the 
wealthy, who want a university degree as a social distinction, are tempted 
to have themselves crammed for their examinations; and those who have 
to support themselves while fitting themselves for this degree are over- 
loaded with the task of preparation. In general, the age at which the 
average boy can be thoroughly well and safely fitted for entrance to col- 
lege is too high. Now every one of these complaints is justly taken. 
A change is demanded in the conditions required for entering upon the 
studies of the curriculum of the higher education. 

A shortening of the college curriculum itself is also imperatively 
demanded. All the courses in the most highly equipped institutions 
which undertake to fit men well for the different specialized professions 
or scholastic pursuits are obliged to increase greatly their demands upon 
the time of their students, in order to comply with the requisites of a 
modern professional education. The best medical schools cannot now 


be satisfied with less than four years of exceedingly severe disciplinary 
training. The modern preparation of the physician tolerates no puttering 
with an ill-assorted elective system that is really no systemat all. Does 
a man choose the profession of teaching as his life-work? Then he must, 
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if he aims to prepare himself for the highest professional success, spend 
scarcely less time in the study of his chosen specialty. This demand 
for a lengthening of the curriculum for professional training has already 
reached the schools of law; and by and by it will reach those institu- 
tions which always lag longest behind the others —the schools of 
theology. 

Now all attempts to meet such legitimate demands for a shortening 
of the college curriculum as arise from the increased requirements of 
professional training have hitherto produced no satisfactory result by 
way of modifying this curriculum. The professional schools have in- 
vaded the last year of college studies. But the admission of the first- 
year professional studies into the senior year of college, as elective studies, 
is a makeshift which is sure to prove unsatisfactory both to the college 
and to the professional schools. The college has to complain that its 
courses of study are made still more heterogeneous and ill-organized, and 
that its difficulties of discipline and of meeting expenses are still further 
increased. The professional schools might well pay more attention than 
they do to the fact that, as a rule, the students they thus secure either 
take their courses as “snaps,” or else pursue them at a very great disad- 
vantage as seen from the high professional point of view. 

Meanwhile, the baleful influence of the “elective” temper of mind 
and habit of conduct is over all. For an increasing multitude, it is 
cram, cram, to get into college, and sham, sham, to get through. The 
earnest man who, by his later choice, will be a theologian and a preacher 
finds himself otherwise ready (sic /) to enter the theological seminury, but 
with no knowledge of the language in which the New Testament was 
written, or of the method and the results of philosophical reflection upon 
the problems of life and destiny. The would-be doctor has never studied 
physics until he is faced with the necessity of cramming it in order to 
secure admission to the medical school. The student of law is welcomed 
with open arms by his dean, although neither he nor the dean has ever 
made any intelligent and thorough examination of that ethical nature 
and ethical development of man out of which all law springs, or of the 
logical processes which characterize all sound argument. And the 
teacher who wishes to train himself for success in grasping truth and 
imparting it to others — unless, forsooth! he has heard some loose and 
light talk about “pedagogy ”— may enter upon his professional career 
in total ignorance of what the modern science of psychology has accom- 
plished. 

For these and other reasons, the plan for shortening the term for 
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liberal education by breaking down the distinction between it and the 
years needed for the more strictly professional training is destined to 


failure. This plan only introduces another element of disintegration 
into the college curriculum. It is a poor substitute for the added year or 


two of time required by the modern professional school, with its high 
degree of specialization in subjects of study and in method. But, on 
the other hand, the demand is not diminished for a kind of preparatory 
education which shall release the student earlier in life to enter upon 
a highly specialized course of professional study, and so to begin earlier 
his professional career. This demand is reasonable and ought to be met. 
Considered from the practical point of view, it isan unbearable hardship 
for the father of only average or poor resources to support his son and 
pay the expenses of his studies in medicine, or law, or for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, until the son is twenty-eight or thirty years of 
age. But self-support for so long a period of years is in all the pro- 
fessional studies except those of the theological school — where a sym- 
pathetic public pays most of the expenses — an almost appalling hardship 
for the poor student. Health and courage are extremely liable to break 
down under the effort. But the sons of the wealthy, or those young 
men who are rich in their own right, are not the class from which the 
professions of law, medicine, teaching, and theology are mostly to be 
recruited. 

I hold, then, that the call for a reconstruction of the curriculum of 
our higher institutions of education is, in important respects, entirely 
reasonable, and, indeed, imperative. That it is impossible to meet this 
call for an effective mental and moral training of the students, and that 
the most successful discharge of the other functions of a truly great and 
praiseworthy university cannot be secured by any extensjon or further 
modification of the current principle of student “electives ” are also, I 
believe, reasonable and well-founded convictions. How, then, shall the 
needed reconstruction take place? It should be as follows: 

(1) The requirements for admission to college should be reduced, so 
that the average boy may be well fitted one year earlier than is now the 
case. But this measure of reconstruction should have reference chiefly 
to the reduction of the somewhat heterogeneous variety of subjects which 
are now found upon the entrance examination papers. Less cram of 
many topics, with more leisurely and thorough training in a comparatively 
few selected topics, is the need at this point. In a word, the entrance 
conditions should be made such that the average boy can pass them well 
at about seventeen years of age. 
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(2) The curriculum of the college should be made such that the 
youth of average ability and faithfulness who enters it well prepared 
can pass it well in three years’ time. That is to say, the college course 
should be reconstructed as a three-years’ course; but, at the same time, 
it should be made a true college course —a modern and revised edition 
of what was for its time the very honorable and effective curriculum of 
the original American college. The average college graduate would then 
be about twenty years of age. 

(3) This reconstructed college curriculum should consist of graded 
and disciplinary courses in the three great classes of subjects with which, 
as has already been said, all truly liberal education, of whatever time or 
representing whatever stage of human culture, has to do. The curricu- 
lum should carry the student along, as far as the time will permit, in 
all three of these subjects, in a fairly balanced adjustment of the inter- 
ests and values of each of the three, and by the use of the most improved 
modern methods of instruction and disciplinary study. Fully three- 
quarters of this curriculum — including each one of these three classes 
of subjects —should be required of every student, with liberty, how- 
ever, to add the remaining one-quarter to such interests as the indi- 
vidual might especially desire to cultivate, and with a certain consider- 
able elasticity during the last year as respects the choice of teachers 
and the particular aspects of the subjects to be studied. 

(4) The professional schools should be greatly strengthened and im- 
proved, after being strictly excluded from tampering with the non-pro- 
fessional studies of the college curriculum. And side by side with these 
schools should be built up—but only by the greater universities — a 
graduate school, in which provision should be made for the prolonged 
technical pursuit of all the higher studies in science, art, literature, and 
philosophy. These graduate non-professional studies should be arranged 
in courses requiring four years of work, and leading to the degree of Ph.D. 

I know very well what the outcry will be against the four proposals 
which have just been made for the reconstruction of the present disin- 
tegrated and disorganized curriculum of the higher institutions of learn- 
ing in thiscountry. We shall hear most loudly expressed the objections, 
first, that this would be “lowering the standard,” so far as numbers (1) 
and (2) are concerned; and, second, that it would be “taking the back 
track,” so far as abolishing the college elective system, or number (3), 
is concerned. But these phrases do not disturb me any more than does 
the corresponding outcry about “hauling down the flag,” and “retreating 
from territory once occupied,” when the present course of the Govern- 
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ment is under discussion. If the standard of general education now 
required of the man who does not propose to be a specialist is too high, 
then this standard should be lowered. If we have been taking the 
wrong track in respect of the kind of education we have been giving to 
this average man, then the more promptly we get back into the right 
track the better for him and for us. 

I deny, however, that the policy which has just been recommended 
will really lower the standard of the current college education. On the 
contrary, it will really elevate that standard. Nor do I hesitate fora 
moment to say that I would far rather have any young man in whom I 
was interested leave college at twenty after going through with such a 
disciplinary training, about the precise character of which he had not 
himself exercised much choice, than have him graduate at twenty-two, 
after two years’ more of the miscellaneous and ineffectively taught courses 
which constitute the present elective college curriculum. As a teacher, 
moreover, who has had no little experience in training other teachers in 
his own specialty, I have no hesitation in further saying that I should 
much prefer to receive for advanced graduate work the younger man, 
with the more strictly disciplinary, well-balanced, and enforced pre- 
liminary education. And, finally, as a student of my own specialty, 
while I regret that I was so little and so poorly taught at college in the 
natural sciences and in the modern languages, I can never be too grate- 
ful that I was educated under a system which had not then developed 
the infelicities and inetficiency of the present elective system. 

But all who are well inside of the innermost educational circles know 
that the real reasons which prevent the prompt and efficient reconstruc- 
tion of the curriculum of our institutions of the higher education are not 
those to which reference has just been made. The real reasons are, in 
general, much less honorable than the honest but mistaken fear of “low- 
ering the standard,” or of “taking the back track,” etc. The best of them 
are certain genuine embarrassments affecting the disposition of men, the 
acquiring and disposing of funds, the number of students, and the popu- 
larity consistent with the average ignorance as to what the higher edu- 
cation ought to be. The worst of them are —as happens, alas! to every 
class of men under similar conditions — tinged with personal prejudices 
and jealousies, or strongly flavored with a somewhat bigoted over-esti- 
mate of the value of each one’s own specialties, and an underestimate 
of the value of the favorite studies of others. In a word, the most im- 
perative need, in order to the reconstruction of the college curriculum, 
is the reconstruction, by means of a large increase of true liberality and 
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genial, well-informed culture, of the college presidents and faculties 
themselves. 

The leading universities of the country, as they stand toward the 
problem of the disintegration and reconstruction of their curriculum, are 
at present by no means discharging their true functions in a manner 
worthy of the highest confidence. Some of the foremost among them 
have, notably, either postponed or lost their chance of leading the coun- 
try in the right direction toward the solution of this problem. And the 
blameworthiness is chiefly their own; for the real demand of the public 
is reasonable. But the answer which these universities are trying to 
give to this demand is not by any means in accordance with the reason 
or the experience of mankind. The country waits to see what university 
will lead it in the matter of a wisely and effectively reconstructed and 


modernized curriculum. GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD. 


























THE BOER IN BATTLE. 


Mr. F. C. SELous, certainly an impartial as well as a competent 
critic, in his famous letter to “The Times” of October 24, 1899, said of 
the Boers: 

Taken as a whole they are an eminently quiet, sober, and self-restrained people, 
but little given to brawling and bragging. . . . I have always been struck by their 
moderation in speaking of their victories over our soldiers. 

Twenty years ago Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., speaking at Bir- 
mingham, thus described the same nationality : 

The Boers are not naturally a warlike race ; they are a homely, industrious, and 
somewhat rude and uncivilized race of farmers living on the produce of the soil. 
They are animated by a deep and somewhat stern religious sentiment, and they in- 
herit from their ancestors — the men who won the independence of Holland from the 
oppressive rule of Philip II of Spain —their unconquerable love of freedom and 
liberty. 

Speaking from knowledge gained by a sympathetic study of the peo- 
ple and their history during nearly thirteen years’ residence in their 
country, I have no hesitation in saying that the above estimates of the 
Boers in every-day life very fairly and accurately describe them. But 
notwithstanding the fact that they are perhaps the most peaceably in- 
clined people in the world, it is a question whether the typical Boer is 
not, after all, seen at his best in times of war; for then are developed 
and displayed some of his best qualities. He is then found to possess, 
in addition to the characteristics described above, an aptitude for strategy, 
a resourcefulness, a power of endurance, and a degree of mobility little, 
if anything, short of marvellous. 

It is a remarkable fact that although England has now been at war 
with these people for nearly thirty months, there is an extraordinary 
amount of ignorance still prevailing regarding the composition of the 
Boer army and the Boer method of fighting. The following account, 
therefore, should not be without some amount of interest at the present 
juncture. It must be premised that the Boer method of fighting is not, 
strictly speaking, guerilla warfare, although it is usually described as 
such. It is, rather, what military tacticians would call fighting in 
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skirmishing order, or, better still, the unit system. This remark applies 
to it in general and under fairly normal conditions, although during 
recent months it certainly has developed into something more akin to 
guerilla warfare. 

Upon declaration of war, or in anticipation of such an event, the 
fieldcornets of the various wards, towns, and districts into which the 
country is divided are instructed to “commandeer” so many men for 
active service. For the purpose of choosing the requisite number of 
men, what is called a “wapenshouw” is convened. This is a meeting 
of all men available for military service; comprising practically all males 
between the ages of sixteen and sixty years, with some few exceptions, 
as, namely, certain officials, ministers of religion, schoolmasters, etc. For 
the first requirements of the army, men between twenty and forty-five 
are chosen, and subsequently, by fresh drafts, those from sixteen to 
twenty and from forty-five to sixty. Sixteen and sixty are the limits 


of age for compulsory service; any older or younger men going as volun- 
teers. Asa matter of fact, during the present war there have been many 
graybeards much above sixty years of age fighting in the Boer ranks, 
and probably also as many youngsters from thirteen to sixteen years. 
Neither must it be forgotten that the burghers, with very few exceptions, 


receive no pay while on commando. Food is, of course, provided by 
the Government, as well as renewal of clothes when necessary; but so 
far as money payment is concerned the vast majority do not receive 
even the smallest amount. Truly a wonderful system — probably with- 
out parallel in the history of the world. 

The wapenshouw being in session, the requisite number of men are 
chosen by the fieldcornet and are commanded to hold themselves in readi- 
ness, with horse, saddle, bridle, gun, and bandolier, to proceed to that 
part of the field of operations to which they may be drafted. All who 
have not the above equipment are provided for by the Government, and 
at the same time ammunition is served out. Anything else the men 
may decide to take with them is left to the discretion of the individual. 
The body of men thus chosen to serve under one fieldcornet is called a 
“commando,” and may number anything between a few dozen and 
several hundreds. Volunteers have the option of joining any particular 
commando they may wish to serve in. 

Under the fieldcornet are one or more assistant fieldcornets and 
several corporals; the number varying according to the size of the com- 
mando. The next grade above fieldcornet is commandant, an official 
who has military control over a district comprising several fieldcornetcies, 
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and who takes command of the joint commandoes from his district. 
Next in rank we have “vecht-general” (fighting-general). The vecht- 
general would have control over several commandoes acting in concert 
for a given purpose of attack or defence, and upon these officers and the 
assistant-generals devolves the greater part of the control and direction 
of the burghers in actual warfare. Finally, directing the whole cam- 
paign and in supreme command is the commandant-general. The cor- 
responding ranks in the British army would be approximately as follows: 


Boer British 
Burgher Private 
Corporal Sergeant 
Assistant-Fieldcornet Sergeant-Major 
Fieldcornet Captain 
Vecht-General Colonel 
Assistant-General Lieutenant-General 
Commandant-General Commander-in-Chief 


There are intermediate and subsidiary officers in connection with 
special branches of the army, such as laager-commandant, director of com- 
missariat, etc., but the above represent the actual fighting and directing 
officers. Commandoes made up of special bodies of men, such as the 
police force, would be under the command of their own ordinary officers 
— commandant, lieutenants, sergeants, and corporals —as would also 
detachments of the staats-artillery, in which the ranks of officers are 
much the same as in the corresponding arm of the British service. 

Probably no two bodies of men could be more dissimilar in almost 
every respect than a body of British soldiers anda Boer commando. In 
the one case we have men nearly of the same age; all more or less alike 
in appearance and deportment and especially in dress; in movement 
showing the regular motion of a well-appointed machine; and all ac- 
customed to the strictest discipline and to acting in concert. On the 
other hand, a very composite material goes to constitute a Boer com- 
mando, a body compiising in the most literal sense of the word all sorts 
and conditions of men. The majority of them come from the class of 
ordinary farmer-burghers constituting the bulk of the nation; but mixed 
with them in varying proportions are government officials, lawyers, 
clerks, doctors, storekeepers, chemists, and the hundred and one trades 
and professions which together make up a town population. Each man 
is clothed according to his individual taste or inclination, and the whole 
forms a motley crowd representing every degree of wealth and every 
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station in life. Old age, prime, and youth are equally well represented, 
and every degree of smartness or slovenliness is apparent; but all, with 
very few exceptions, care nothing for either appearance or discipline. 
Generally speaking, it may be said that every Boer is a sharp-shooter. 
Accustomed as the Boers are to handle a rifle almost from infancy, it is 
not to be wondered at that shooting is essentially the national pastime. 
What contributes greatly to the deadliness of their aim is the fact that 
nearly all their shooting is at moving objects — game and birds. Very 
little target-shooting is engaged in by the Boers. They rely far more 
upon their practice in shooting game during their frequent hunting ex- 
peditions. This method of learning to shoot, besides making expert 
marksmen of them, has the additional advantage of training the eye to 
gauge distances with an accuracy which has become ,almost second 
nature. The manner in which the average Boer will bring down a 
“springbok ” or “blesbok ” (amongst the smallest species of buck) whilst 
in full career across the veldt at a distance of 1,000 yards or even 
more is little short of marvellous. Three young Boers known personally 
to the writer, their ages ranging from sixteen to eighteen years, have 
each made over ninety-five — ninety-six, ninety-eight, and ninety-eight, 
respectively —out of a possible 100 at 1,000 yards, truly wonderful 
shooting when their youth is taken into consideration. Nor are these 


by any means exceptional cases, for they could be multiplied by the 
score and the hundred. No wonder that the Boers have been found so 
hard to overcome when they can put into the field lads of from sixteen to 
eighteen years of age possessed of shooting ability like that indicated 
above. 


A branch of warfare to which the Boers attach almost supreme im- 
portance, and rightly so, is scouting. At this their roving habits and 
mode of life make them particularly adept, although during the present 
war some of the most valuable work in this direction has been performed 
by Uitlanders. Two corps of scouts, one composed of Frenchmen under 
Captain Le Gallien, and the other of Italians under the command of 
Captain Ricchiardi, both recruited in Johannesburg during the earlier 
months of the war, rendered services of almost incalculable value to the 
Boer cause. Of an essentially cautious nature, the Boers never think of 
moving in any new direction until the country has been thoroughly 
reconnoitred by scouting parties and the enemy has been located; and 
it is to this fact that their marvellous mobility is largely due. Having 
ascertained the position of their opponents and calculated the numbers 
likely to be engaged at any given point, the scouts report to the general 
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of the forces to which they are attached; and the burghers are then 
shifted from one position to another, so as to be ready for all emer- 
gencies. Thus it is that during the present campaign the Boers have 
almost invariably been just where they could do the most effective work, 
and in about the right numbers to do it. 

Another method of guarding against surprise is that of “crow-nests.” 
Choosing as elevated a position as possible in the neighborhood of their 
trenches or laager, the Boers erect a cover of loose bushes, made to appear 
so natural that from quite a short distance it is easily mistaken for the 
growing, shrubby bush with which the country is to a great extent 
covered. Planted on the top of a kopje, the Boers, with their telescopes 
and field-glasses, are able to keep a lookout over miles of the surround- 
ing country whilst themselves perfectly hidden. 

Having decided upon the positions they intend to occupy and de- 
fend, the burghers proceed to dig trenches or erect low stone walls, or 
“schanzes ” as they are called, of loose stones piled up some three feet 
high; or, if the ground is suitable, they do both. If anything, the latter 
afford the more effective protection of the two; since not only do these 
schanzes give almost perfect shelter from rifle-fire, but through the inter- 
stices between the stones the men are able to watch for the approaching 
enemy. On the smallest mark being presented, they either use the in- 
terstices as loopholes, or else they pop up, aim, fire, and are down again 
in an almost incredibly short space of time. In this manner they can 
pick off the advancing soldiers while remaining in almost perfect security 
themselves. This method of fighting explains to a great extent the ex- 
traordinary disproportion in the casualties of Boers and British respec- 
tively in most of the important engagements fought during the present 
war. These schanzes are frequently several miles in length, and are 
sometimes built in duplicate or even triplicate; thus enabling the Boers, 
on being driven back from the first, to retire and continue to fight be- 
hind the second and the third. The admirable construction of their 
trenches has been testified to on more than one occasion by the British 
generals, notably by Sir Redvers Buller in his despatches on the opera- 
tions in Natal.’ 

Reference has been made to the extraordinary mobility displayed by 
the Boers in battle. Indeed, this characteristic has become proverbial. 
Time and again during the war have the plans of the British generals 
been more or less completely nullified by the manner in which the Boers 
have shifted their position; vacating those where they were supposed 


'See the “ London Gazette,” February 8, 1901, pp. 936, 958, ete. 
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to be awaiting the advance of the British or to be lying unaware of their 
approach, and turning up when and where they were least expected by 
their opponents and were most embarrassing to them. One great factor 
in the accomplishment of these quick-change mancuvres is the entire 
absence of impedimenta. The Boer, as a rule, encumbers himself with 
nothing more than his gun, his bandolier, and his water-bottle; every- 
thing else being left at the camp or laager, in the rear of the fighting 
line. Add to this that the Boers are mounted, to a man, and have an 
inborn aptitude for grasping the topographical features of the country, 
and their wonderful celerity in moving from place to place becomes 
still more intelligible. 

In this connection a word is due to the horses of the Boers. These 
are generally wiry, shaggy, uncouth-looking little brutes, as inured as 
their masters to hardships and rough living, and equally at home on the 
flat and among the rocks and boulders with which the country is so 
plentifully bestrewn. As sure-footed as goats and almost as agile, they 
have an immense advantage over the big, heavy, hay-fed cavalry horses 
of the British troopers, accustomed only to turf or ordinary roads; while 
infantry is, naturally, nowhere with them. 

The success which has almost invariably attended the Boer arms 
when opposed by anything like equal numbers and acting upon the de- 
fensive is due, in a great measure, to the very practical manner in which 
they act up to the principle expressed in the doggerel distich: “He who 
fights and runs away may live to fight another day.” Broadly speaking, 
and making allowance for exceptional circumstances, the tactics pursued 
by the Boers in fighting out an engagement are as follows: 

Having arrived at the position they are to occupy, they dismount some 
little distance from their trenches or schanzes, and leave their horses in 
charge of a few of their number behind a neighboring kopje or group of 
boulders or clump of trees — anywhere out of sight or under cover. Or, if 
the country is comparatively open and flat, they may be left a mile or 
more in the rear. Should the ensuing fight appear likely to come to 
close quarters, the Boers will keep their enemy at bay as long as possi- 
ble, which their deadly Mauser fire has on many occasions sufficed to 
do. But if the soldiers get within charging distance, the Boers, having 
neither bayonets nor swords, are not foolish enough to await a bayonet 
charge, the one thing which above all others they dread, but will then 
break cover and make for their horses as fast as they can go. The men 
left in charge of the horses drive them meanwhile to meet the on-coming 
burghers, who, on reaching them, mount and scamper away in all direc- 
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tions and are soon outside effective rifle range; while their scattered order 
renders shell fire comparatively harmless to them. This is, then, prac- 
tically the essence of Boer warfare — fight as long as you can effectively 
do so; but as soon as the odds are against you “stand not upon the order 
of your going, but go at once,” with the view of returning another time. 
That it is an extremely successful method of fighting events have 
abundantly proved. 

Yet another important contribution to the large measure of success 
which has attended the Boers in battle is the unit system adopted by 
them. It is no exaggeration to say that every Boer is his own general. 
Discipline, as understood in the British army, is practically unknown 
to them. Of course, up to a certain point and within certain limits they 
obey their officers and work in concert; but every man is free to take 
the initiative in carrying out any idea which may occur to him as likely 
to strengthen the position or to win the battle. Thus, it might occur 
to a burgher, while an engagement was actually in progress, that a neigh- 
boring hill or kopje unoccupied by either party would be better in the 
possession of his own side than in that of the enemy. In such a case, 
he would not necessarily consult an officer above him as to the utility 
of the move, but, calling upon a few comrades to accompany him, would 
proceed to put his idea into execution. And an intuitive eye for a good 
position is not the least admirable quality possessed by the average Boer. 
Individual action of this nature has on very many occasions proved of 
the utmost service to the Boers during the present war. 

This system, it is true, has great drawbacks. It was generally ad- 
mitted that the great reverse suffered by the Boers at Elandslaagte at 
the commencement of the war was mainly, if not entirely, due to the 
fact that some of the inferior officers and burghers got out of hand and 
disobeyed the orders of their superiors, or else acted without instructions. 
Another notable instance of the detrimental effect of a lack of discipline 
was when the partial panic seized the Boers after the series of disasters 
to their arms which included the relief of Kimberley, the surrender of 
Cronje, and the subsequent —and consequent —relief of Ladysmith; 
when no efforts on the part of the Boer generals could for a time stem 
the veritable stampede to their farms which set in among their men, 


especially those in Natal. However, judged by experience and by re- 


sults, surely the best criterion, the system would appear on the whole 
to make for success rather than the reverse. 

Certainly not the least effective arm of the Boer forces is, or rather 
was, their artillery. This was manipulated by the only organized mili- 
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tary force in the state, the staats-artillery, and as a rule was very effec- 
tively manipulated. It was many times demonstrated that for extent 
of range, for effective service, and for accuracy of aim, piece for piece, 
the Boer cannon was greatly superior to the British, especially in the 
earlier stages of the war. When it is remembered that at no time did 
the Boers have more than sixty pieces of artillery of all kinds in service 
at once, and when one considers the enormous extent of territory over 
which they were distributed, it must be admitted that the use made of 
them and the amount of work got out of them reflect the highest credit 
upon the officers and men responsible for their disposition and handling. 
The possession of so small a number of cannon made it necessary to 
move them constantly from one position to another. Teams of oxen or 
mules, usually the former, often to the number of forty or more, were 
utilized for this purpose, and long ropes were also attached to the car- 
riage, by means of which numbers of the men accompanying the gun 
helped in hauling it uphill or over bad roads. Similar ropes behind, 
with men pulling backward, served as a brake when proceeding down- 
hill. In the working of their artillery the aptitude for gauging distances 
was, as in the case of their rifle shooting, of the utmost importance and 
assistance to the Boers. Their “slimness” was well illustrated, in con- 
nection with the shifting of their guns, by the manner in which on 
many occasions they rigged up a tree-trunk in the position previously 
occupied by the gun, so as to continue to draw the British artillery 
fire to that spot long after the gun had been removed, and while it was 
being placed in position elsewhere. This trick was resorted to not once 
or twice but scores of times during the war, and was especially successful 
during the operations connected with the siege of Ladysmith. 

An account of the Boers in battle, or of men of any other nation for 
that matter, would certainly be incomplete without some reference to 
the noble, self-sacrificing work performed by the nurses, doctors, and 
ambulance men under the Red Cross. The number of lives saved and 
the amount of suffering prevented or alleviated by the devoted labors of 
the heroic men and women who bear the Red Cross of Geneva as their 


only badge of protection may be surmised, but can never be accurately 
known. On the whole, the Boers have had extremely good medical and 
ambulance services throughout the war. Not only have their own doc- 
tors and nurses been both numerous and efficient, but they have also 
had considerable outside assistance in this direction. Fully equipped 
ambulances were sent out in the early days of the war from France, 
Russia, Germany, Holland, and America, and rendered splendid service 
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both in the field and the laager. There was also abundant provision 
made in the towns, especially at Johannesburg and Pretoria, for treating 
the sick and wounded, so that the necessity for field hospitals was re- 
duced to a minimum. Indeed, so far as Johannesburg was concerned, 
not a tithe of the provision made by the Government or of the accom- 
modation placed at its disposal was requisitioned; the permanent hos- 
pital — from which the ordinary patients had been removed to temporary 
hospitals fitted up at the Masonic Hall and the German Schools — alone 
sufficing to accommodate all the sick and wounded burghers sent to that 
town. 

In this connection a feat performed by the Netherlands Railway 
Company is worthy of being placed upon record. Soon after the out- 
break of hostilities the company constructed an ambulance train of three 
large carriages; the whole work of construction and fitting up being 
performed in the short space of eight days — certainly a very smart and 
creditable piece of work. 

It does not come within the scope of the present article to discuss 
the political aspects of the war; but it may be permitted to remark that 
the prolonged stand made by the Boers and the manner in which, gen- 
erally speaking, they have conducted the war have once more proved 
South Africa to be emphatically the “land of surprises,” which it has 
been so aptly described as being. And if the Boers prove themselves to 


be as loyal and as industrious in peace as they have certainly proved 
themselves redoubtable in war, Great Britain may well be congratulated 
upon the acquisition of these people as its subjects. 


EDWARD B. Rose. 





PRESERVATION OF LARGE GAME. 


DvurinG the last few years many public-spirited men have realized 
the necessity for the preservation of big game, and numerous State and 
federal laws have consequently been passed with this object. In gen- 
eral this purpose may be accomplished by two methods: (1) the protec- 
tion of winter and summer ranges for game; and (2) the regulation of 
the slaughter and sale of game. The importance of the preservation of 
natural game ranges has usually been underestimated; but several at- 
tempts have been made to restrict the sale of game by hunters and 
to limit the number of animals which may be killed by one hunter dur- 
ing a given season. The large prices which are to be obtained for the 
meat of big game, as well as for the skins, heads, antlers, and tusks, 
have made hunting very profitable to men who are thoroughly acquainted 
with the natural habitat of these animals. 

Statistics cannot be obtained for exactly determining the number 
of game killed by hunters as compared with the number dying of star- 
vation on account of lack of range. Death by starvation, however, is 
apparently a more serious problem than slaughter by hunters, whether 
legal or illegal. The evidence which can be obtained regarding the 
starvation of big game during winter is extensive and convincing. It 
is only necessary to travel for a few days through any region in the 
Western States where such animals are plentiful to find carcasses in 
considerable numbers. Some of the animals have evidently been killed 
for their tusks; but it is practically certain that a much larger number 
have died of starvation. 

All hunters know how frequently elk and deer are found in a half- 
starved condition in the midst of winter, especially when the snow is 
deep. It is easy for unscrupulous persons to slaughter them in such 
circumstances. They may then take from the slaughtered animals such 
portions as they wish, leaving the rest upon the ground. It is impos- 


sible, however, for any large proportion of the game suffering in win- 
ter to be observed by hunters or settlers. Travel is not possible during 
that season except by means of snow-shoes; and sportsmen from the 
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Eastern States are not, as a rule, desirous of undergoing the expense 
and hardship incidental to life in the woods at such times. 

In order to call attention to the extent of the loss of large game 
by starvation, it may be well to cite a few instances which occurred at 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming. The number of starved elk which are actually 
found by settlers in that neighborhood may be from 500 to 1,000 ina 
single season. Large numbers of elk come down into the valley in Jack- 
son Hole during the winter; but that district is only a small portion of 
the winter range for game. Hundreds of men have testified that they 
have seen elk during the winter in the last stages of starvation; and 
these men know, from personal observation, that a large number of 
elk die every winter, especially where the summer range of game has 
been too closely grazed by domesticated animals, and where, in con- 
sequence, the game have been driven down to lower altitudes early in 
the fall. Whenever, as is frequently the case, carcasses are found hud- 
dled together in a sheltered spot where the available food material — 


such as bark, twigs of trees, and tall dead weeds — has been completely 


devoured, the evidence is overwhelming that the animals died of starva- 
tion. Where game are caught in a deep fall of snow and acrust is sub- 
sequently formed, it is evident that the difficulties of obtaining enough 
forage to maintain life are almost insuperable. 

Great differences of opinion prevail with regard to the character of 
the settlers in the great game regions of this country. It is often stated 
that these men live almost exclusively upon the wild game which they 
kill in their own neighborhood, and that they are unscrupulous in the 
selection of game as well as in regard to the time of year when they kill 
it. While this is certainly true of a few settlers in all game regions, it 
is not true of a majority of them or even of a large proportion. An ex- 
tensive personal acquaintance with the men living in the game regions 
will, it is believed, convince any one that many of them are in favor of 
the preservation of the animals. It is not unusual to see, on homestead 
land or in the immediate neighborhood of settlers, elk and deer which 
are quite tame and easy of approach. This fact shows conclusively that 
they are not molested. Almost without exception the settlers in the 
forest reserves and in other timber-land around the Yellowstone Park 
are cattle raisers, and beef constitutes their chief meat. After the nov- 
elty of eating the meat of elk, deer, or antelope has worn off, they prefer 
beef to venison, and therefore have no desire to kill such animals for 
meat. The excitement incident to hunting big game has long since 
ceased to furnish any attraction to these men, so that they are not in- 
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clined to undertake long hunting expeditions from a mere love of sport. 
There are many settlers around Yellowstone Park who have not killed 
an elk or a deer for the last ten or fifteen years; and this state of affairs 
exists even in face of the fact that deer and elk are visible almost any 
day from their houses. 

In Jackson Hole elk are often present in winter in large numbers, 
generally in a precarious condition, so far as forage is concerned. In 
such circumstances the settlers frequently turn out in force and drive 
the elk to better grazing grounds where the snow is not so deep or where 
the grass is taller. When elk are thus half-starved they sometimes 
annoy the settlers by eating their hay. In such cases the settlers sim- 
ply detail a man to prevent the destruction of their hay-stacks, or, as 
just stated, to drive the elk away where they may obtain better grass 
under the snow. Settlers who happen to have more hay than is actu- 
ally required for their cattle sometimes spread it out in limited quanti- 
ties for the use of the elk, in order to tide them over the most severe 
season. If the one desire of the settlers in such regions was to destroy 
game whenever and wherever seen, such actions would be manifestly 
impossible. 

As an illustration of the public sentiment in favor of the protection 
of game, it may be well to call attention to the behavior, during last 
summer, of a cowboy who managed the camping outfit for an expedition 
through the country around Yellowstone Park. On numerous occasions 
elk, deer, and antelope were seen within a few rods of camp, and yet not 
a shot was fired at these animals. In fact, the cowboy stated that he 
never killed game out of season, and that he was distinctly opposed to 
the practice apart from all consideration of possible prosecution by game 
wardens. Other instances have been seen and could be related in which 
the settlers refrained from utilizing abundant opportunities to destroy 
game in season and out of season. 

Not only are the settlers, as a rule, law-abiding citizens with regard 
to game regulations, but their presence in the regions where game may 
be found is an important source of protection. It is unfortunately true 
that many sportsmen from the Eastern States, who are unaccustomed to 
hunting big game, or who find only a short period of leisure in occasional 
years for such a hunt, forget the finely phrased sentiments which, at meet- 
ings of their societies or in public print, they utter in favor of the pro- 
tection of game, and are so carried away by the excitement of seeing big 
game that they overstep the law. It is also unfortunately true that 
game wardens and guides are frequently susceptible to the influence of 
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money for overlooking illegal slaughter. This occurs every year in every 
region where big game are found. Instances are known where two or 
three hunters have been allowed to kill and carry away wagon-loads of 
elk and deer. 

The laws regulating the slaughter, sale, and transportation of big 
game have been so framed as to provide for all possible cases of mis- 
demeanor in this line. The existence of good laws on our statute books, 
however, is a different thing from their conscientious enforcement. The 
possibility of violating game laws under the protection of game wardens 
in the way just indicated and by various other ruses is almost unlimited, 
so that it is practically out of the question to furnish adequate protec- 
tion to game by means of laws alone. It is well known that, to avoid 
suspicion, large quantities of game are shipped in packages improperly 
marked. Many different devices for shipping game are already known. 
There is one, however, which is rarely mentioned in articles on game 
protection. It consists simply in shipping elk or deer in coffin boxes 
marked with the fictitious name of some individual. In some localities 
the practice of the game wardens has been such as to make them thor- 
oughly hated by all settlers. Their disrepute is due to the fact that 
they are willing to allow the violation of game laws by hunters who 
drop a little money into their hands; while at the same time settlers 
who now and then kill an elk or deer for meat are pursued and threat- 
ened with prosecution on the charge of exceeding the number allowed 
by law. In view of this state of affairs the value of the protection which 
is offered by the presence of bona fide settlers in game regions can 
scarcely be overestimated. Hunting parties entering game regions which 
are uninhabited by man can easily arrange with the game wardens to 
allow ‘them to kill unlimited quantities; but if settlers are scattered 
through those regions, the possibility of the illegal slaughter of game is 
greatly reduced, and attempts to make such arrangements are less frequent. 

It is important to note that the settlers, asa rule, are well acquainted 
with the habits of game and the locations where they are found, and are 
thereby enabled to kill one or two animals at times and places where 
the least possible injury will be done to the herd. Asa rule, these men 
are good marksmen, not being susceptible to excitement under the in- 
fluence of the presence of game. They select the animal which they 
desire, without firing at random into a whole herd and wounding ani- 
mals which, perhaps, are never secured. 

It is unquestionably true that the numbers of elk, deer, antelope, 
and bighorn sheep are becoming smaller, and that in many localities 
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they are being so rapidly reduced as to suggest almost complete exter- 
mination in the near future. In other localities big game are still main- 
taining themselves in comparatively large numbers, and are apparently 
making a successful fight for existence. These conditions are realized 
by the settlers in each locality, and the comparative scarcity or abun- 
dance of game from year to year is noted by them. They are in the 
best position to give accurate data on these points, and as a rule are in- 
terested in following the struggle now going on between large game and 
the forces that make for their extermination. 

The value of elk may be estimated as equal to that of good steers in 
prime condition, namely, about $50 per head. This fact suggests the 
importance of looking at the problem of game preservation from a finan- 
cial standpoint. It is believed by settlers and hunters that there are 
from 50,000 to 60,000 elk in the region immediately south of the Yel- 
lowstone Park, including Jackson Hole, the upper part of Green River 
valley, and the Wind River range. Accordingly, the actual money value 
of the elk would be from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000, a sum greatly in 
excess of that of all domestic animals in that region. At a liberal esti- 
mate not more than 25,000 horses and cattle are at present owned in 
that country; and these animals cannot be considered, even at the pres- 
ent advanced prices of stock, as worth more than $50 per head. The 
section of country here referred to is only a small part of the mountain 
ranges where game may be found, but a calculation of the money value 
of the game found in that region alone indicates the importance of 
taking action to prevent the destruction of this source of wealth. The 
question of the preservation of game is not merely a question of senti- 
ment, although it must be admitted that the feeling of regret at the 
prospective extermination of any species of big game should not be 
turned aside as unworthy of consideration. 

It is believed that in many regions, even under the present condi- 
tion of our game laws and allowing for the fact that they are not always 
properly enforced, the natural increase of game would be sufficient to 
maintain their numbers, provided that the grazing grounds were not inter- 
fered with. We may take the Yellowstone Park region to illustrate the 
necessity of an extensive range for game. During the summer months 
and the early autumn, big game frequent mountain meadows of high 
altitude. When the snow begins to fall in the higher altitudes, the 
game move down out of the mountains upon the grazing ground of 
lower altitudes. These seasonal movements are a natural habit of big 
game. If they are to find suitable conditions for existence and propaga- 
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tion, grazing ground for the different seasons of the year must be pre- 
served for their use. In the Yellowstone Park no hunting is allowed, 
and a large number of elk are found distributed throughout the high 
grazing range of the Park. In winter a considerable proportion of the 
elk and other game which have passed the summer within the Park 
move down to lower altitudes, outside of the confines of the Park. As 


soon as the game leave the Park they are subjected to two conditions 
which make for their destruction; the attacks of hunters and the ab- 
sence of suitable grazing. Where the number of hunters is not too great, 
the losses in big game are, perhaps, not enough to do more than coun- 
terbalance the natural increase in numbers during the season when game 
are unmolested. If, however, the range where they must secure their 
winter forage is closely eaten off, the prospect for successful wintering 
becomes desperate. 

The problem of maintaining summer ranges for game in regions 
which are occupied by cattle and horses offers no great difficulties. It 
is impossible to herd cattle and horses in the mountain meadows during 
the summer months on account of the flies in such localities. Big 
game, however, are protected from such attacks by a thicker and coarser 
coat of hair. They naturally seek to distribute themselves in the moun- 
tain meadows about the headwaters of streams where they are least 
molested. Moreover, game are not disturbed to any appreciable extent 
by the presence of cattle or horses on their grazing range in winter; and, 
since cattle are not ordinarily found upon the summer range of game, it 
follows that there is no natural antagonism between the business of cat- 
tle raising on a moderate scale and the preservation of game. 

Where sheep are allowed in game regions the conditions are decid- 
edly changed. Sheep are protected by their thick coat of wool against 
the attacks of flies, and are maintained in bands under the continual 
care of a herder, who can easily drive them to any desired locality. As 
a matter of fact, sheepmen most covet for summer range the open moun- 
tain meadows of high altitudes, practically none of which is inaccessi- 
ble to sheep. It should be remembered, also, that there is a natural 
antagonism between sheep and game, in that the odor of sheep is dis- 
agreeable to game, so that the latter seek to avoid grazing areas which 
have been fed upon by sheep, even when the grass is not all destroyed. 
In the game regions around the Yellowstone Park the sheepmen who 
obtain entrance for their sheep are not residents of the locality; but in 
the majority of cases they come from other States, principally California, 
Nevada, Utah, Colorado, and Montana. These men have no interest in 
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the protection of the range, and in many instances are in the country 
for the avowed purpose of destroying the timber and range, so that the 
cattle business may be made impossible in those localities. Evidently, 
when the conditions for raising cattle are destroyed it also becomes im- 
possible for game to secure sufficient forage. The owners of tramp sheep 
drive their sheep into the highest and best mountain meadows which 
they can find. Here the sheep are held until all the grass is destroyed, 
when they are driven into other meadows. The natural result of this 
method of handling sheep is that the range is reduced in a single sea- 
son to the condition of a desert, from which it requires several years 
to recover. It is thus easy to understand how disastrous the effects of 
sheep grazing are upon game. After being harassed and shot at by sheep 
herders during the summer, and reduced in condition by insufficient 
forage, they pass into the winter in a weakened and half-starved condi- 
tion, and as a result are unable to contend with the severe climate and 
deep snows of that season. 

It seems to be of little avail to pass laws for game protection and at 
the same time to allow game to starve through failure to protect the 
range. It would appear to be of prime importance to secure the condi- 
tions necessary for the grazing of game, and then to determine whether 
game, when thus given free conditions of life, are able to maintain their 
numbers. If it should appear, after three or four years, that the num- 
ber of wild game was gradually diminishing, it would then become nec- 
essary to establish game refuges within which it would be illegal to kill 
game at anytime. By excluding sheep from the mountain meadows in 
the territory around Yellowstone Park the summer range of game would 
be amply protected. A few winter ranges which are naturally much 
frequented by game could offer protection to game during winter. 

In the region around the Yellowstone Park several large areas are well 
known as winter ranges for game. South of the Park, elk are found in 
large numbers in Jackson Hole and in the valley of the Green River. 
The winter range in this last-named locality, however, has been cur- 
tailed by sheep grazing, which has extended north to La Barge Creek. 
Elk and deer winter in the valley of Wind River, at the foot of the east- 
ern slope of the Rockies. East of the Yellowstone Park Timberland 
Reserve big game pass the winter in the valleys of Gray Bull and Stink- 
ing Water Rivers; but in these localities game are rapidly diminishing in 
numbers. Along Clarke Fork and its tributaries excellent hunting-ground 
for large game has been known for many years. The snowfall in win- 
ter, as a rule, is rather deep; but the summer range in this region is so 
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excellent that the animals, if unmolested, are able to pass the winter in 
good condition. North of the Park, deer and elk pass the winter along 
Slough and Stillwater Creeks and Boulder River. Northwest and west 
of the Park, the most noted range for game is found in the basins of the 
Gallatin and Madison Rivers and in the large grazing areas around 
Henry Lake and in the Island Park region. In fact, the broad valley 
of Snake River furnishes excellent conditions for game in winter down 
to the lower altitudes, where agriculture has been considerably developed. 
From the areas which have just been mentioned selection could be made, 
if necessary, of excellent winter refuges of game. 

The arguments presented in the discussion of this problem may not 
hold true concerning all the regions in the United States where big game 
are abundant. They are especially suggested by the conditions around 
the Yellowstone Park. In the case of this region the following meas- 
ures are, in my opinion, necessary for the protection of big game: 
(1) The absolute exclusion of sheep from the region in order to protect 
both the summer and the winter range of game. For this purpose it 
will be necessary to extend the forest reserves on all sides of the Yel- 
lowstone Park, so as to include the large timber areas and mountain 
meadows of this region. (2) The collection of statistics and of the 
opinions of reliable men as to the relative abundance of game, as well 
as to the effects of this measure for a period of three or four years. 
(3) The establishment of winter refuges for game, provided it shall ap- 
pear that their number is decreasing too rapidly. (4) An arrangement 
by which hay may be purchased for feeding game during severe winters 
when snow is unusually deep. 

These recommendations, it will be observed, do not include any con- 
sideration of game laws. It seems that nothing further can be done in 
this line. Probably there are enough laws already in existence. If, as 
is freely admitted, many violations of these laws occur, it appears useless 
to pass more laws under the present conditions. Poaching occurs every 
year in the Yellowstone Park, and we cannot expect that no violations 
of game laws will occur outside of the Park. Apparently, the best that 
can be done is to give game good conditions for breeding and grazing, 
and to determine whether, under these conditions, they cannot maintain 
themselves at about their present numbers. In the meantime a more 
enlightened public opinion may be developed as to the necessity of game 
protection; while the better class of settlers within the forest reserves 
will unquestionably codperate with the Government in the stricter en- 
forcement of existing game laws. EARLEY VERNON WILCOX. 





THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 


MARVELLOUS as were the political changes wrought in the last cen- 
tury —a century that altered the map of Europe with such frequency 
that an atlas was useless almost before it had passed from the hands of 
its publishers into the hands of the public, a century that gave new 
work to the cartographers in the Caribbean Sea and made charts of the 
Pacific valueless — the opening years of the twentieth century have wit- 
nessed an even more startling political event. It is an event of the first 
magnitude; it is an event fraught with such tremendous possibilities 
that at this time the wisest observer cannot correctly estimate the in- 
fluence it may have on world politics. Important as it is politically, it 
is not less important sociologically. For the first time in history a white 
race and a yellow race have concluded a treaty defensive and offensive. 
When Lord Lansdowne and Baron Hayashi on January 30, 1902, 
affixed their signatures to the Anglo-Japanese agreement intended to 
maintain the status quo in the Far East, Great Britain turned her back 
on the past, forsook the traditional policy of “splendid isolation” that 
has been the pride of English statesmen, and brought into the council 


of nations a people who eight years ago were so uncivilized, according 
to the ideas of Western civilization, that Western nations refused to 
permit their subjects to be tried in native courts and insisted on exer- 
cising extra-territorial jurisdiction. In all the history of the world 
nothing has ever been seen like the rise of Japan. 


A dozen motives may be found for the British Government’s alliance 
with Japan, but two are all-sufficient. When Lord Lansdowne signed 
the treaty it was a public confession of England’s weakness; it was 
equally an admission of Japan’s strength. Ten years ago any English 
statesman proposing an alliance with Japan would have destroyed him- 
self and his party. Five years ago such a suggestion would not have 
been given serious consideration. To-day it is an accomplished fact. 
England receives the news “with equanimity if without enthusiasm,” 
in the words of a leading London newspaper. In Japan the news was 
received with the utmost enthusiasm, as might naturally have been 
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imagined. There were torchlight processions in Tokyo, the ministers 
were serenaded, and there was almost as much excitement as if a great 
victory was being celebrated. And a victory it really was. Japan’s 
diplomacy and navy had admitted her as a partner on equal terms in 
the great Western firm. The strongest naval power in the world had 
joined fleets with hers. That compensated for the humiliation of having 
to submit to the Russo-French-German coalition that deprived Japan of 
the fruits of her victory over China. Had England lifted her finger then 
to-day’s alliance probably would have been unnecessary. England did 
then what she has consistently done during the last quarter of a century 
when the opportunity has been presented to her to make a diplomatic 
blunder. As usual she blundered, and as usual her enemies profited by 
her folly. To repair that folly she now has to make the present treaty. 
Mr. Gladstone, it is reported, used to say that the best political barometer 
was the price of consols. The publication of the treaty did not affect 
the price of consols one way or the other, but Japanese four per cents 
went up three points on the London stock exchange. Evidently, then, 
the commercial barometer was set fair for Japan, but remained stationary 
for Great Britain. 

In fact, one may properly ask what England gains by an alliance 
with the islanders of the East, what Japan gains by becoming the British 
agent in the Pacific, what all the rest of the world gains or loses by this 
most remarkable union, and especially how it affects the United States, 
now an Eastern as well as a Western power, now as much interested in 
the Pacific as in the Atlantic. 

The prestige of England, for many years the predominant power in 
China, has been gradually waning, owing to the crass folly of her diplo- 
matists, the ineptitude of her statesmen, and the audacious and unscru- 
pulous policy of her great rival, Russia. While English diplomacy has 
been marked by vacillation and timidity, that of Russia has been dis- 
tinguished by consistency and boldness. England, for the last quarter 
of a century at least, has had no fixed objective. Russia has: in one 
word, the Russianizing of Asia. So long agoas 1864 Prince Gortschakoff 
issued a circular note to the ministers of Russia stationed in the European 
capitals, in the course of which he used this significant language: 

Bien souvent durant ces derniéres années on s’est plu a assigner pour mission a 
la Russie de civiliser les contrées qui l’avoisinent sur le continent asiatique. 

That ought to have been warning sufficient to the men to whom the 
destinies of Great Britain were entrusted, but apparently they gave it no 
heed. While England was doing little or nothing to maintain her pres- 
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tige, Russia was carrying on her self-imposed “mission” of spreading 
civilization upon the Asiatic continent by the help of Cossacks and those 
peculiar methods that Russia alone, of all ‘he supposedly civilized 
powers, knows how to employ. 

English diplomacy is proverbial for its inability to take the long look 
ahead, which is the one reason more than any other that has made Russia 
the great power that she is. English prestige in the Far East rested for 
many years on the belief generally entertained in the superiority of her 
great naval and military strength. If England can be said to have had 
any policy, it was to maintain military supremacy in the East. For 
that reason she cried check whenever Russia made a move; but while 
there ran through the minds of English statesmen the nebulous idea that 
to maintain British supremacy there must be no other military power, 
Russia was slowly gaining her end. In the mean time there arose a new 
force. Japan, geographically to the mighty continent of Asia what Great 
Britain is to the continent of Europe; Japan, like Britain, a little patch 
on that vast tumult of waters; Japan, an island people with all the 
strength, mental and physical, that is the heritage of a nation cradled on 
the sea; Japan, by the necessities of her environment compelled to appre- 
ciate the importance of sea power; Japan, in short, the Britain of the 
Orient, was to rewrite history and be a factor in the world’s development. 

With astonishing adaptability and power to absorb Western ideas 
and civilization that have made Japan the marvel of the world, she 
leaped at once from the scientific barbarism of the East into the civili- 
zation of the West. England watched, not without a feeling of concern, 
the growing power of Japan. Here was a power that might threaten 
her supremacy. China was not to be feared. China was a corrupt, inert 
body hopelessly throttled by the traditions of ages, sleeping under the 
magician’s spell from which she could not be awakened. Russia was 
always to be feared, but her progress might be stayed and many obstacles 
could be thrown in her path. Japan was self-contained, on her own ter- 
ritory, not easily attacked. Given time and the money with which to 
develop herself and she might prove no mean antagonist. 

When in 1894 Great Britain revised her treaties with Japan and 
abandoned her right to extra-territorial jurisdiction, treating Japan as 
an equal and not an inferior — an example that was soon followed by all 
the other great powers — the word had been pronounced that made Japan 
from that time on to be reckoned with as one of the elements always to 
be taken into consideration in the solution of that insoluble enigma, the 
Eastern Question. Little could any one imagine that eight years later 
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Great Britain and Japan would be allies. I dwell upon that fact because 
it is the romance of history. Conceive, if one can, an independent 
Filipino republic and the United States making a treaty of alliance, the 
purpose of the treaty being to safeguard American interests in the Pacific 
against the encroachments of Russia, or Germany, or Great Britain,-or 


all three combined. A novelist who would so preposterously draw upon 


his imagination would receive just chastisement at the hands of the 
critics, and would be scored for not giving an air of verisimilitude to 
his narrative. The Cinderella among nations had been clothed in cloth 
of gold, and was fit to be wooed by the prince. 

The year 1894 was a memorable one for Japan, and scarcely less 
memorable for all the rest of the world. Not only had Japan been 
recognized as a sovereign power, with all the rights and privileges ac- 
corded to other sovereign powers, but she was preparing to embark on 
that victorious military and naval war that should show to all the world 
how these islanders in the Pacific could fight on land and sea, and what 
their friendship or enmity meant. It is not necessary, for the purposes 
of the present article, to enter into the causes that led Japan to go to 
war with China over Corea, or to follow that campaign. It is important, 
however, to point out that at that time England was given another op- 
portunity to reassert herself as the dominant power in Eastern affairs, 
and that as usual she seized the opportunity to exhibit her folly. Eng- 
land tried to prevent the war, no doubt realizing that it could have only 
one ending and would make Japan so powerful both on land and sea 
that it might destroy the delicate equilibrium that was forever in danger 
of being disturbed. The history of that time is typical of English diplo- 
macy. Great Britain attempted to induce the other great powers to bring 
such pressure to bear upon Japan that she would relinquish her purpose. 
But the powers refused to take an active part; England did not consider 
it politic to undertake the task single-handed; and Japan was permitted 
to go ahead. And a very good job she made of it. The Chinese were 
whipped ‘to a standstill, and the treaty of Shimonoseki, of 1895, made 
another map necessary. 

The powers had watched the humbling of China with some little 
apprehension not unmixed with pleasure. If China was to be pulled to 
pieces, some of the fragments might be gathered up by the ever out- 
stretched hands. There was, of course, always the danger to be feared 
of Japan getting more than her proper share of the plunder; but that 
was a matter that could be easily attended to at the proper time. And 
the proper time came when China signed the treaty of peace by which 
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Japan gained, as part of the spoils of war, the great naval stronghold of 
Port Arthur. At once Russia, France, and Germany appeared as the 
protectors and friends of China, and tore from Japan the fruits of her 
victory. England did not join the coalition, neither did she lift a finger 
to help Japan. She was simply an unmoved spectator. One word from 
England would in all probability have destroyed the coalition, earned 
the eternal gratitude of Japan, and restored the prestige of England that 
was merely a memory. That word was not spoken. 

Japan yielded as gracefully as the circumstances demanded, and with 
true Eastern philosophy bided her time. She gained much by the war. 
She gained the respect of the great powers, she gained territory, and she 
wrung from her conquered foe a heavy indemnity. The latter she pro- 
ceeded with all due diligence to convert into weapons of war. Her 
army was strengthened and provided with the most improved weapons. 
Heavy orders for warships were placed in Europe and America. The 
world realized that Japan was in a fair way to become the strongest naval 
power in the East. Both Russia and England showed their appreciation 
of this fact by strengthening their Asiatic squadrons. 

Japan desires above everything else to control Corea. It is the 
natural Japanese outlet. Russia has also covetous eyes on the Hermit 
Kingdom. While following her fixed policy of dominating China, con- 
verting Manchuria into a Russian dependency, and securing naval and 
commercial bases on the Chinese mainland, Russia was also endeavoring 
to fasten her grip on Corea. As a result of the Chinese-Japanese war, a 
protocol was signed in Moscow by Count Lobanow and the Marquis 
Yamagata, on May 28, 1896, by which the number of troops Japan was 
permitted to keep in Corea was fixed; and it was also agreed that “if as 
a result of admittedly indispensable reforms it should become necessary 
to have recourse to foreign loans, the two Governments will lend by 
mutual accord their assistance to Corea.” Two years later a more definite 
and binding agreement was entered into between the two Governments 
regarding Corea. This agreement, signed at Tokyo, on April 13, 1898, 
by Baron Rosen on the part of Russia and by Baron Nissi for Japan, is 
as follows: 


Article I.—The Imperial Governments of Russia and Japan recognize definitely 
the sovereignty and entire independence of Corea, and pledge themselves mutually 
to abstain from all direct interference in the internal affairs of that country. 

Article II.—Desiring to remove all possible cause of misunderstanding in the 
future, the Imperial Governments of Russia and Japan pledge themselves mutually, 
in the event of Corea having recourse to the advice and assistance either of Russia or 
Japan, to take no measure in respect to the appointment of military instructors or 
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financial advisers without arriving beforehand at a mutual agreement on this sub- 
ject. 

Article III.—In view of the wide development taken by the commercial and in 
dustrial enterprise of Japan in Corea, as well as the large number of Japanese sub 
jects residing in that country, the Russian Government will not hinder in any way 
the development of commercial and industrial relations between Japan and Corea. 

Despite the binding nature of this agreement, by which the high 
contracting parties recognized the independence of Corea and pledged 
themselves not to secure the appointment of financial advisers without 
a mutual agreement, the ink was scarcely dry on the signatures before 
Russia was endeavoring to obtain undue influence in Corean affairs and 
to bring about the dismissal of the English financial adviser and the sub- 
stitution of a Russian. Japan maintained a very firm attitude. She 
met every move of Russia with a counter move; and at one time the re- 
lations between the two Governments were so strained that a war be- 
tween Russia and Japan was regarded as not only possible but inevitable. 
While the Government of Japan was anxious to maintain peace, the 
people were defiant and pugnacious. War would have appealed to the 
patriotism of the masses and would have been heartily welcomed. In 
view of the perfect organization of the Japanese army and her magnificent 
fleet, more than one military authority believed that Japan would not 
have come out of the conflict second best. Events, however, turned the 
current of thoughts in another direction, and postponed the final day of 
reckoning. 

Russia, Germany, and France having vetoed the alienation of Chinese 
territory to Japan and having compelled Japan to retrocede Port Arthur 
to China, it remained for Russia, with the help of her allies, to show 
how genuine was her professed desire to maintain the integrity of the 
Chinese Empire. This she did by seizing, under the euphonious name 
of a lease, the strategic base in Northern China that had been torn from 
Japan. Port Arthur passed into the hands of Russia; and Great Britain, 
finding that her base at Hong-Kong was too far to the South in view of 
the new centre of interest, Manchuria, forced China to lease to her Wei- 
Hai-Wei, the lease to run so long as Russia held the tenancy of Port 
Arthur. Germany had secured a footing at Kiao-Chau, with the hinter- 
land of the Shangtung peninsula, believed to be rich in gold and other 
precious minerals, as her particular sphere of influence. Chinese diplo- 
macy might well congratulate itself! The paw of Japan, resting not 
too heavily, had been shaken off only that the powers of Europe might 
heavily sink their teeth in China’s flanks. 

The United States watched with grave concern the growing pre- 
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ponderance of Russia in China, and especially her manifest purpose to 
convert Manchuria into a Russian province, which would mean that a 
now profitable market, destined in the near future to be still more profit- 
able, would be closed to American traders, and that such preferences and 
discriminations would be made in favor of Russian traders as to place 
Americans at a decided disadvantage. It has been charged that Great 
Britain adhered to no fixed policy in Chinese affairs; but it must be said 
to her credit that she consistently supported the “open door,” and exerted 
all her strength to secure for all nations equal commercial privileges. 
This is the policy to which the United States stands committed. It 
has absolutely no political interests in China. China might be dismem- 
bered, split into fragments, and divided among the great powers, she 
might be passed over body and soul to Russia, or she might come under 
the suzerainty of Japan, and the United States could afford to be an in- 
different spectator if the principle of the open door were held inviolate. 
But the violation of the doctrine of equality of trade will inevitably fol- 
low in case of the dismemberment of the Empire or its passage under 
the control of any power that believes in the policy of protection, and 
colonizes for the purpose of finding markets for the disposal of its home 
manufactures. Great Britain is the only country not to be feared, because 
her commercial salvation depends upon the open market. Germany, 
Russia, and France are to be feared. 

Russia has given repeated assurances of her honorable intentions; of 
her desire to keep the door open and to treat all nations in Manchuria 
on an equality. Mr. Hay, justly estimating these assurances at their 
face value, endeavored in 1899 to obtain a more precise definition of the 
position of the powers. Accordingly, he addressed notes to all the Gov- 
ernments, and received from them extremely satisfactory replies — satis- 
factory, that is, if a mere declaration of purpose can be regarded as of 
any binding force on a nation that immediately after making a treaty 
showed how lightly it held its word by attempting to nullify the restric- 
tions of the covenant. 

Providence, impartially distributing its favors, is sometimes on the 
side of the unrighteous. Russia was being nagged from various direc- 
tions when, fortunately for her, civilization was forced to combine to 
prevent itself from being engulfed by Chinese barbarism. China was 
ablaze with rebellion, and the fanatical Boxers were determined to ex- 
terminate the hated foreigner. When the history of the Boxer uprising 
comes to be impartially written it may be found that it was the passion- 
ate cry of patriotism —a mad cry, certainly, and yet so pathetic that its 
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motive may atone for much that was done. In the North, in Manchuria, 
Russians were attacked, and the vengeance that followed was swift and 
terrible. The Amur was choked with the bodies of Manchurians butch- 
ered by Cossacks, and death was merciful compared with the fate of so 
many of these wretched people. Competent witnesses bear testimony 
to the hideous and unspeakable cruelties that were perpetrated. To the 
South, Boxers had risen, and the legations at the capital were threatened. 
The great forces of Christendom were set in motion to rescue a handful 
of men, women, and children, and to strike terror into the hearts of the 
Chinese. 

Once again the perfection of the Japanese military establishment was 
exhibited to the world. The Japanese were magnificently disciplined, 
showed superb courage on the field of battle, and, what is of perhaps 


even greater importance in modern warfare, their transport and com- 
missariat worked like clockwork, and stood the strain to which they 


were subjected. The Japanese soldier, hardy, cheerful, and self-reliant, 
was well fed and properly clothed. This is more than can be said of 
the soldiers of some of the other nations that took part in the historical 
march from Tien-Tsin to Peking. Military experts looked at the Japa- 
nese troops and were amazed. They understood why Japan had so boldly 
challenged Russia and was so willing to try conclusions on the field. 

Peking relieved and the rebellion put down, the powers turned their 
attention to the settlement of the bill of damages. This was Russia’s 
opportunity. Russia had always been well served in Peking by Li Hung 
Chang. There is some excuse for Li. A diplomatist of high standing 
is my authority for the following statement. On one occasion Russia 
was pressing China so hard that even Li grew rebellious, and said to 
him: “Suppose we refuse, what will youdo?” His answer was: “Stand 
firm, and you will see what we shall do.” “Yes,” Li replied, “that is 
the way you all talk; it is only Russia that tells us what she will do if 
we refuse and what she will do if we assent.” That is the advantage 
Russia has always had in playing the game of diplomacy, and little 
wonder that Li preferred to tie himself to the positive pledges of Russia 
rather than be influenced by the “see what we shall do” of the uncer- 
tain future. 

Possibly because she was better served in China than any other nation 
during the critical times immediately following the Boxer uprising, pos- 
sibly because she thought the powers were too busy in Peking to notice 
what was taking place in Manchuria, Russia concluded a secret treaty 
by which Manchuria was practically handed over to her. When the fact 
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became known, the United States, England, and Japan protested most 
vigorously against China’s consummating the agreement. Japan seemed 
determined on war, if war was the only way by which the treaty could 
be defeated. Secretary Hay, with great firmness, notified China that 
the United States would not recognize the treaty as binding or valid; 
and he pointed out, as a friend of China, the folly of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment making a treaty with one power when all the powers were en- 
deavoring to restore order out of chaos and once more put the Chinese 
Government upon its feet. 

The keynote of Russian diplomacy is bluff. Russian diplomacy is 
no more astute, although perhaps a trifle more unscrupulous, than that 
of any other nation. Russia is no more anxious to go to war than any 
other great power. Called to account by Japan over Corea, she found 
it more convenient to reach an agreement than to persist or fight. When 
the United States, Great Britain, and Japan protested against the Man- 
churian treaty, Russia, finding that the opposition was too powerful to 
be disregarded, calmly announced that the treaty would be abandoned, 
but that she would continue to maintain her military organization in 
the province until such time as order was restored and it was safe for 
her to retire. 

During nearly all of last year foreign ministers and diplomatists 
were kept on the gui vive watching for the first signs of another attempt 
to have Li put his signature to the treaty. Late in the autumn it be- 
came positively known that a modified treaty had been drawn up, which, 
while differing in substance from the former one, still placed Manchuria 
in the hands of Russia. Once more the powers were active, and a spirit 
of opposition had been aroused in China that even Li did not dare to 
disregard. M. Paul Lessar, scarcely less accomplished than Count Cas- 
sini who had so faithfully served his imperial master in Peking and 
received his reward by being transferred to Washington, where he could 
help to cultivate a pro-Russian sentiment — threatened, coaxed, and 
begged. It was all useless. Li did not dare to sign. M. Lessar made 
a last attempt to secure the much-coveted signature while Li was on his 
deathbed, but fortunately for his reputation Li was saved that last 
discredit. 

“Here I am, and here I stay,” was the historical reply of a French 
general in the Crimea, and Russia has made it her own motto. “Here 
1 am in Manchuria,” she says to the world, “and here I propose to re- 
main.” This is suspiciously reminiscent of that American statesman 
who coolly demanded of an outraged public: “What are you going to do 
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about it?” Possession is nine points of the law, in Manchuria as else- 
where. Russia, being in possession of Manchuria by the aid of an army 
estimated to consist of not less than 200,000 men, although no one 
knows definitely how large the force is, can feel easy while giving those 
amiable “assurances” that read well but mean nothing. Defeated in 
the attempt to secure a definite and binding treaty from China, Russia 
attempted to gain the same object by a more devious route, and tried to 
induce China to make an agreement with the Russo-Chinese bank that 
would hand over Manchuria to Russian exploitation to the exclusion of 
all other powers. The bank is nominally a private corporation, but in 
fact is the Russian Government under another name. When it was 
learned that, under the guise of a commercial arrangement, the Russian 
Government was to secure the same results that the treaty with the 
Chinese Government contemplated, the United States, Great Britain, 
and Japan once more brought pressure to bear upon China to nullify the 
concessions to the bank. These representations were successful, and 
the agreement remains unsigned. 

These are the causes that led up to the signing of the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty. Great Britain and Japan were constantly menaced by Russia. 
The time had come to call a halt, and make it plain to all the world 
that treaty rights must be respected and that Russia could not play 
fast and loose in China to the detriment of every other power. The 
treaty is peculiar in that if Great Britain or Japan is attacked by a 
single power, the other is only required to maintain a strict neutrality ; 
but should two or more powers make war on either of the signatories to 
the treaty, then the other will come to her assistance. Evidently, Great 
Britain and Japan feel able to hold their own single-handed against any 
other power, but do not feel quite so certain should Russia, for instance, 
effect a coalition with France, or Germany, or both. In that case Great 
Britain and Japan would be found fighting side by side. 

As the first article of the treaty shows, Great Britain’s interests relate 
principally to China, while Japan, in addition to her Chinese interests, 
“is interested in a peculiar degree politically as well as commercially and 
industrially in Corea.” As both powers desire to maintain the status 
quo, the integrity of the Chinese Empire and the perpetuation of the 
open door, an injury to one — an aggression on the part of Russia, Ger- 
many, or France — would be an injury to both, and therefore would be 
met by joint action. In view of the strength of the British and Japanese 
fleets, the size and excellence of the Japanese army, Japan’s strategical 
position, and England’s enormous resources, the alliance is too formid- 
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able for any power, or group of powers, to antagonize it. Undoubtedly, 
the new alliance keeps the peace in the Far East and is a check to 
Russian and German aggression, for Germany has been trying to do in 
Shangtung what Russia has done in Manchuria. And the new alliance 
is for the advantage of the United States. The commercial equality for 
which the United States has contended is secured. Without becoming 
involved in the political concerns of Europe, the United States is guaran- 
teed free access to the markets of China, Manchuria, and Corea. This 
is something for which the United States ought to feel thankful; some- 
thing for which it may thank Great Britain and Japan; something for 
which no thanks are due to Russia. A. Maurice Low. 
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PRINCE HENRY’S VISIT. 

But few ceremonious visits have passed between the European nations 
and the United States. Of all the Presidents of the Republic only one 
has, after the completion of his term, travelled abroad and enjoyed the 
public hospitality of Europe. Grant’s tour was transformed, by the 
marked attention and enthusiasm with which he was received, into a 
triumphant progress around the world. And now the visit of the veteran 
general of the Civil War has been returned by the young admiral of royal 
blood, whose name, like that of Emperor William, will be linked with 
the founding of Germany’s naval strength. 

The visit of the Prince is a compliment both to the industrial and to 
the political importance of the United States. Net only did the Emperor 
select an American shipyard to build his yacht, but he sent his only 
brother to participate in the baptism. Things like this indicate a 
changed attitude toward the United States on the part of Continental 
Europe. Even a decade ago the most grotesque assumptions were cur- 
rent among the educated people of the Continent concerning American 
life and affairs. Their ideas about America could be comprised in the 
following conceptions; that American democracy consisted chiefly in 
the necessity of travelling in one class and of shining one’s own boots; 
and that politically and socially the American people were a loose knit, 
heterogeneous body, full of swagger and restless energy, with no clear 
purpose except that of money-making. Individually the Americans 
were looked upon as half-educated but good-natured persons who travelled 
much, supported artists whose work they did not understand, and gave 
unreasonable fees to servants. With the real current of American poli- 
tical affairs the average educated man in Europe was as little familiar 
as we are with the contemporary history of Chili or Peru. It lay entirely 
outside of his ordinary course of thought, and never entered into his 
political forecasts. 

But a complete readjustment of political views has been brought 
about through the various great events in the East and in the West during 
the last decade of the nineteenth century. The broadening of the poli- 
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tical horizon of Europe has led Europeans to realize that the central 
position of the United States between the two great oceans, the vast 
extent of its resources, and the energy of its population have made it a 
primary factor in all great international questions. 

To these is added the fact that the products of American industry are 
now brought into all the markets of Europe where they compete most 
successfully with the local manufactures. Thus American industrial 
policy and progress have become a domestic question in all the European 
countries; while American diplomacy, sometimes blunt, always direct, 
usually reasonable, is a prime factor in all the calculations of European 
cabinets. Small wonder that the educated of all Europe have become 
anxious to know more about the giant of the West, the most recent 
member of the world concert. They no longer look upon American life 
as a side eddy to the great current of events, or upon America as a place 
of exile where one casts off relations with the real human world. The 
leading figures of American public life have become well known, in fact 
almost household names, among the educated of Europe; and as these 
public personalities become more prominent in their eyes, so the desire 
of establishing personal relations with them increases. Out of the 
hitherto indiscriminate mass of the American democracy a more clearly 
defined national character has arisen to the view of Europe, a character 
typified in many of our prominent men. In this manner the ideas of 
Europe concerning America, hitherto general and indefinite, are now 
beginning to attach themselves to definite personalities and are thus 
rendered concrete. 

Of all this the visit of Prince Henry is an indication; and it speaks 
highly for the political insight of the Emperor that he leads his nation 
in this recognition of the place which the United States has now come 
to occupy in the life and the councils of the world. In sending Prince 
Henry as his ambassador, he has selected a true representative both of 
his house and of his nation. Fainéant princes are not gladly suffered 
among the Hohenzollern. The strict domestic discipline which made 
the youth of Frederick the Great unhappy has been, when wielded by 
less harsh hands than those of Frederick William I, the making of many 
u prince who thus was steadfastly held to a life of useful activity and 
wholesome development. Prince Henry was educated as a seaman; and, 
somewhat like Peter the Great, he anticipated the naval development of 
his nation. In this respect he is representative of modern Germany, in 
the life of which industry and communication are primary factors. These 
two are combined in the navy, as a powerful man-of-war is not only a 
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machine of the greatest complexity and most delicate balance, but also 
acts as the protector of trade along all the routes that lie across the sea. 
Prince Henry coming to us as a seaman, with all the grace and 


dignity of bearing that characterize the highest in this profession, was 
much surer of a hearty welome than any military magnate would have 
been. It is not necessary here to emphasize the favorable impression 
which his frankness and tact, his patient submission to the endless de- 
tails of municipal hospitality, and his personal affability made upon all 
the people who came in contact with him. What impression he has 
carried away with him we shall perhaps never know; yet the spontane- 
ous welcome accorded him must at least have predisposed him to see 
things in a favorable light; and, being a man of technical education, he 
could appreciate our civilization where it is strongest. 

As to any specific political purpose of this visit or concrete political 
results thereof, neither one nor the other can be made the subject of 
definite statements. The economic interests of the two nations will 
continue to jar at times. The German agrarians will not abate a jot in 
their hostility to American produce, nor will the United States be more 
liberal than is necessary toward German manufactured articles. Yet, 
though these economic questions must be solved upon their own basis, 
it would be an error to think that such events as the Prince’s visit are 
entirely devoid of political consequences. We have to deal here rather 
with what has been called the imponderabilities of politics than with 
concrete and definite facts. International amenities and friendships 
may seem as unsubstantial as “the bubble reputation;” and still, as 
Beaconsfield has said, the true statesman must always count with senti- 
ment and imagination. Now,as a matter of fact, in the sentiment 
among nations at the present time antipathies seem far stronger than 
sympathies. When we take up a French paper we meet on almost 
every page denunciations of the cruelty and greed of Great Britain. The 
British papers write of the Germans as if they were a nation of swindlers, 
lacking in the very rudiments of commercial honesty ; and the latter are 
prompt to reciprocate by comparing Kitchener’s tactics to those of Weyler 
of evil fame, and repeating the refrain of “selfish, grasping England.” 
Were these papers sent to Mars, the inhabitants of that planet would 
be justified in assuming that murderous warfare between these nations 
was absolutely inevitable. 

And still we all know how superficial such national ebullitions really 
are; how they melt away into the airat the slightest change in the poli- 


tical weather indications; and how readily the individual members of the 
14 
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various nations fraternize on meeting. However, sensation-mongering 
seems to be a necessity of human nature that has not grown less since 
the days of the eighteenth century coffee-house, but has apparently in- 
creased in intensity and resonance in the ratio of dynamite to gunpowder. 
There is little capital for the sensationalist in “sweetness and light,” and 
the real student of politics makes a poor writer of scare lines. Fortu- 
nately, this sensation-mongering is as weak as it is superficial; beyond 
providing entertainment at the breakfast table or varying the dull routine 
of daily life with a little factitious excitement, it has small weight. 

Of course, the real reason for this lies in the fact that the feeling of 
a common humanity is after all strong and deep, and that the men in 
whose hands the destinies of nations repose keep themselves tolerably 
free from the constant excitement reflected in the daily press. And in 
general the substantial men of a nation, who are the leaders of its public 
opinion, well know the relative unimportance of foreign politicizing. 
They know that national strength grows from within, and that no hos- 
tility or bluster from without can impede a country’s development if 
strong and healthy, but that no diplomacy can save it if diseased at the 
core. They build their policy, therefore, on the great interests of their 
nation. To let these realize themselves, and to remove obstructions that 
stand in their way are the purposes of responsible statesmen. Such men 
will always favor a friendly understanding among nations, because in- 
ternational irritation of the artificial kind is only an obstruction, and 
can never benefit anybody. Though in this matter we deal with im- 
ponderabilia, the upbuilding of a friendly sentiment, of a mutual under- 
standing among nations, is the first duty of wise statesmanship even 
from the national point of view. Fundamental conflicts of interests 
cannot, perhaps, be settled in this manner; but fruitless irritation may 
be avoided, and the business among nations may take on a rational and 
liberal character. 

Though both in the United States and in Germany the national spirit 
is very strong, there exists between these two countries an ample basis 
for friendly relations, through which conflicts of interests can be moder- 
ated and the achievement of the common ends of humanity rendered less 
difficult. While the great current of her political life has flowed from 
the constitutional precedents of Puritan England, the United States has 
in matters of intellectual interest more, perhaps, in common with Ger- 
many than with any other country. Not only has our university system 
been deeply influenced by German methods in the laboratory and his- 
torical methods of investigation; not only has the flower of our educated 
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youth enjoyed a membership in the German republic of learning long 
enough to become imbued with its ideals; but, both as respects the value 
of truth seeking for its own sake and in the application of science to life 
and industry, our intellectual leaders have learned much from Germany. 

Nor has this influence been one-sided; but from the deep interest 
and honest admiration with which Kant followed the events leading to 
the formation of our Government, down to the scientific study of our 
constitutional history by Professor von Holst, the American ideals of 
political and social life have found their way into German thought. 
Happily, the United States is now represented at the German capital by 
a man whose character and scholarship preéminently fit him to be an 
exponent of the community of interests between the two nations at its 
highest point. One of the most famous members of the University of 
Berlin has expressed himself to the effect that within his knowledge no 
foreign diplomat had ever shown the deep appreciation of German intel- 
lectual life of which Ambassador White has often given evidence. 

Though humorously observant of the foibles of German private and 
official character, the many Americans who have dwelt in Germany for 
a time usually look back with great admiration to the careful methods 
pursued in industrial and political life; to the genuine loyalty of the 
public servants, and their attempt, though they may sometimes be unduly 
meddlesome, to do justice and show no favor; and to the easy social 
arrangements which enable a man of much work and exacting occupation 
still to find recreation and enjoyment in social intercourse. But it is 
when the Germanic enthusiast comes to speak of the music of the 
Fatherland that superlatives come into use most abundantly. As a 
matter of fact, though German music is worldwide in its power, and 
belongs to humanity rather than to any one nation, it still owes so much 
to German artistic tradition and folklore that it constitutes a bond which 
draws all the votaries of that great art together in an admiration of the 
country of its origin. 

But the strongest bond of sympathy which ties Germany to the great 
American Republic is the large number of her sons who, seeking broader 
fields and freer opportunity for their activities, have come to the United 
States to join heart and soul in the upbuilding of the new nation. It 
is not here necessary to mention individuals, although there are many 
prominent names in art, music, the industries, finance, war, and politics 
which might be enumerated. It is rather the great mass of citizens of 
German origin who have through their inherited ideas exerted a pro- 
found influence upon American life. The rank and file engaged on farms, 
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in shops, and in commerce, the modest ministers and teachers — it is 
through these that German ideas and modes of life take part in the 
moulding of American character. 

The Germans are often taunted with being too readily assimilated to 
other nations; but it is certainly not true in general, although they are 
ready to identify themselves with a country in the institutions of which 
the higher ideals of their own life find expression. The reason why the 


German element in America has become so rapidly assimilated to our 
institutions lies in the fact that many impulses could here find free expres- 
sion which on account of the political situation of Germany had to be 
suppressed in the Fatherland. The Germany of Cesar and Tacitus was 
the home of individual liberty and popular institutions; but in the course 
of history the old country has become so beset with external dangers and 
enemies that it has been forced to assume the organization of an army 
and bend its energies upon self-protection, in order to avoid being made 
again the bloody battle-ground of a thirty years’ war. But the German 
is still essentially a liberal and individualist, and only makes concessions 
to the necessities of national self-defence when they appear inevitable. 

In the United States, however, the emigrating Germans found full 
opportunity to follow the instincts of their nature. This is shown even 
in the organization of the German-American churches, which are most 
democratic. Therefore, in giving in their fullest allegiance to the institu- 
tions of their new home they have not changed their political ideals. 
Among the founders and early leaders of the Republican party were many 
Germans like Carl Schurz and Francis A. Hoffmann, who had left Ger- 
many in the forties, when nationalism and liberalism were still frowned 
down by the authorities. It is also interesting to note that the imperial- 
istic tendency, both in America and in Germany, has found but few 
adherents among the ranks of German-Americans. 

But while the German element has thus become part and parcel of 
American life and has fully identified itself with the destinies and in- 
terests of its new home, an event like the coming of a representative of 
the German nation and member of the house which has taken such a 
part in the upbuilding of German power has aroused within German- 
Americans many fond memories. And though many of them are men, 
or sons of men, whom a harsh Government in the days of particu- 
laristic Germany drove from their homes for daring to wish for changes 
which have now been at least partially realized in the new German 
Empire, they all wish Germany well, and rejoice in the hard-earned 
successes of its national and industrial life. PauL 5S. REINSCH. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


Tue Constitution of the United States was adopted in 1787 by a 
convention of delegates from the thirteen original States. From that 
time to the present, a period of one hundred and fifteen years, no other 
constitutional convention has been held in this country. 

An unfamiliar provision of the Constitution provides that upon the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the States Congress shall 
call a convention for the purpose of proposing amendments, which shall 
be valid when ratified by three-fourths of the States. Already seven 
States, or slightly more than one-fifth of the required number, have, 
through legislative action, conformed to the constitutional requirement. 
These States are Michigan, Colorado, Montana, Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, 
and Tennessee. In other legislatures, notably in Massachusetts, resolu- 
tions of similar import have been introduced. Declaration is made in 
each case that the convention is desired for the purpose of securing the 
election of United States senators by the direct vote of the people instead 
of by the State legislatures, as is now prescribed. This evidently con- 
certed movement to secure a constitutional convention has received but 
slight attention in the public press; and, although for reasons to be 
hereinafter stated it is not likely to be successful, it may be of interest 
to discuss some of the efforts which have been made in the past to 
amend the Constitution, and to consider the conditions which, at the 
present time, inspire the attempts to secure some change in the time- 
honored document. 

The original Constitution consisted of seven articles, to which fifteen 
articles have been added by amendment. Of these fifteen, however, ten 
were proposed at the First Session of Congress, being necessary to com- 
plete the document, and were promptly ratified by the requisite propor- 
tion of the then existing States. The eleventh amendment, which 
declared “that the judicial power of the United States shall not be con- 
strued to extend to any suit in law or equity commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by citizens or subjects of any foreign 
State,” was finally ratified in 1798; and this, as well as the twelfth 
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amendment, prescribing the method of electing the President and Vice- 
President, which was proclaimed in 1804, must be regarded as belong- 
ing to the formative period of our Government. 

From 1804 to 1865 the Constitution remained intact. The Civil 
War brought new conditions which could not be adequately treated ex- 
cept through additions to our fundamental law. In the white heat of 
political exigency the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments 
were forged. The thirteenth amendment declared that “neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United States, 
or any place subject to their jurisdiction,” a declaration which is now 
violated, in a literal sense, in the Philippine possessions of the United 
States. The fourteenth amendment asserted that “all persons born or 
naturalized in the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States and of the States in which they reside ” ; 
that when the right of suffrage is in any way abridged, except for par- 
ticipation in rebellion or any other crime, the basis of representation 
shall be reduced in proportion to such disfranchisement; that persons 
who had engaged in insurrection were ineligible for holding federal office 
unless their disabilities had been removed; and that the United States 
was not responsible for any obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or 
rebellion, although the validity of the national debt was assured. 

The last amendment adopted, the fifteenth, is, perhaps, the most 
familiar of all. “The right of citizens of the United States to vote,” it 
declares, “shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or by 
any State on account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” 
This amendment was ratified by the legislatures of twenty-nine of the 
thirty-seven States. It is a fact not now generally remembered that the 
legislatures of Ohio and New Jersey at first rejected this amendment, 
although later agreeing to it, while in New York ratification was ac- 
corded and then withdrawn. California, Delaware, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Oregon, and Tennessee also rejected the amendment. 

More than thirty years have elapsed since the proclamation of the 
last amendment to the Constitution. During this period, however, the 
advocates of further change have not been idle. Almost innumerable 
amendments have been proposed, all of them lacking, however, the 
vitality of a popular demand. It is safe to say that at no time since 
the close of the war has any movement looking toward addition to or 
alteration of the Constitution reached the headway gained by the present 
agitation; for, in addition to the formal demand upon Congress for the 
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calling of a constitutional convention, more than thirty States have 
expressed, through resolution, a desire to supersede the present method 
of electing United States senators. 

In proposing a convention, rather than the usual plan of Congres- 
sional enactment ratified by the legislatures of the several States, the 
promoters of the movement have apparently written its death warrant. 
The fact that its avowed purpose is the election of senators by the people 
is suflicient in itself to excite the hostility of the upper branch of the 
National Legislature; and enough senators control their legislatures to 
make it certain that more than fifteen States will decline to join in the 
appeal to Congress, thus making affirmative action impossible. Apart 
from this, however, it would seem as if a constitutional convention, for 
whatever purpose called, would be unwise. It would be a most dis- 
turbing element in the national serenity. It is true that the legislatures 
which have already acted have specified only one desirable change; but 
all authorities agree that if the convention assembled it would not and 
could not be restricted to this single consideration. Every proposition, 
no matter how radical, which might be conceived in the fertile minds of 
would-be statesmen, would be offered for discussion. The convention 
would, in all probability, be in session for a year, during which time 
the business interests of the country would pass through a period of un- 
certainty that would be almost disastrous. Besides this, the spectacle 
of such a revered document lying helpless in the hands of those who 
would possess the power to mar its beautiful symmetry, to alter its 
familiar and oft-construed sentences, to introduce new and _ possibly 
dangerous phrases would be a shock to the moral sense of the nation. 
After all, the American people are conservative. Their Anglo-Saxon 
blood teaches them to revere tradition and precedent. The document 
which has been almost untouched during the nation’s evolution has be- 
come sacred. Those who believe, with the late Mr. Gladstone, that our 
Constitution is the greatest instrument ever struck off by the hand of 


man could hardly view with equanimity any effort to alter materially 
its stately form. 


While we may, therefore, dismiss as an improbable contingency the 
holding of a constitutional convention, there still remains to be considered 
the fact that Congress can adopt, and the legislatures of two-thirds of 
the States can ratify, proposed amendments. The effort to accomplish 
something in this direction, more or less sporadic during the past cen- 
tury, has of late years been quite pronounced. Indeed, with each 
succeeding Congress the number of suggested changes has steadily in- 
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creased, although the vast majority have been allowed to slumber peace- 
fully in convenient pigeon-holes. It is an interesting fact that an 
examination of the proposed amendments reveals a panorama of the 
great popular agitations of the past. Whenever any subject excited 
more than usual attention it became formulated into a constitutional 
amendment, the prevailing belief being that the desired reform could 
be accomplished by engrafting the necessary provision upon our funda- 
mental law. 

During the first three months of the present session of Congress, 
nearly fifty amendments to the Constitution were formally offered, em- 
bracing about twenty different subjects. Of these, one, concerning the 
popular election of senators, has been adopted by the House, and two, 
changing the date of inauguration day and respecting the succession to 
the Presidency, have received the sanction of the Senate. The amend- 
ment adopted by the House proposed the following in lieu of the first 
and second paragraphs of Section 3 of Article 1 of the Constitution : 

Section 3. The Senate of the United States shall be’ composed of two senators 
from each State, who shall be elected by a direct vote of the people thereof, for a 
term of six years, and each senator shall have one vote; a plurality of the votes cast 
for candidates for senator shall elect, and the electors shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the State legislature. 

When vacancies happen, by resignation or otherwise, in the representation of 
any State in the Senate, the same shall be filled for the unexpired term thereof in the 
same manner as is provided for the election of senators in paragraph one: Provided, 
That the executive thereof shall make temporary appointment until the next general 
or special election, held in accordance with the statutes or constitution of such State 


This amendment shall not be construed as to affect the election or term of any 
senator chosen before it becomes valid as a part of the Constitution. 


One does not have to be gifted with the sense of prophecy to predict 
that this amendment cannot obtain a two-thirds’ majority in the Senate, 
although in that body there are many advocates of the suggested reform. 
Senators Burrows of Michigan, Mitchell of Oregon, Harris of Kansas, 
Berry of Arkansas, and Dubois of Idaho have already introduced amend- 
ments to the Constitution in line with the action of the House; and it 
is rather significant that Mr. Burrows adds the prestige of his position 
as Chairman of the Committee on Privileges and Elections to his ardent 
advocacy of the popular election of senators. The question whether the 
Constitution should be amended in this important particular is one that 
might be discussed at length. Personally, I believe that such a change 
in our plan of government would destroy the principle upon which it is 
based. It would make a serious inroad into that stability which is 
assured by the fact that the Senate represents the State in a collective 
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sense, rather than the individual voters, whose representation is accom- 
plished by the election of a congressman. It is useless, however, to 
enter upon a discussion of this matter. Election of senators by the 
people can be secured only by the passage of a constitutional amend- 
ment in the Senate or by the assembling of a convention demanded by 
the legislatures of two-thirds of the States. Either contingency is too 
remote to be considered. 


In course of time, the two amendments which have been already 
adopted by the Senate may be added to the Constitution. They are 


not vital in principle. The first is merely intended to supply an obvi- 
ous deficiency of detail in regard to the Presidential succession, and 
is as follows: 


In all cases not provided for by article second, clause fifth, of the Constitution 
where there is no person entitled to discharge the duties of the office of the Presi- 
dent, the same shall devolve upon the Vice-President. The Congress may by law 
provide for the case where there is no person entitled to hold the office of President 
or Vice-President, declaring what officer shall then act as President, and such officer 
shall act accordingly until the disability shall be removed or a President shall be 
elected. 


The necessity for this amendment is self-evident. The Constitution 
absolutely fails to provide for an emergency where there is no person 
entitled to hold the office of President or Vice-President, although it 
might arise through the death or disability of the newly elected officials 
between election day in November and inauguration day in March. 

The second proposed amendment simply changes the date of the 
commencement and termination of Congress and of the inauguration of 
the President and Vice-President from the fourth day of March to the 
last Thursday in April. This amendment, with its additional clause 
relating to the possible failure of the House to elect a President when 
that duty devolves upon it, reads as follows: 


That the Fifty-eighth Congress and the term of office of the President and Vic« 
President shall continue until the last Thursday of April, in the year nineteen hun 
dred and five, at noon; and the last Thursday of April, at noon, shall thereafter be 
substituted for the fourth day of March as the commencement and termination of 
Congress and of the terms of the President, Vice-President, Senators, Representatives, 
and Delegates in Congress. And if the House of Representatives shall not choose a 
President, whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon it, before the last Thurs 
day in April next following, then the Vice-President shall act as President, as in the 
case of the death or other constitutional disability of the President 


The sentiment in favor of a change in the date of inauguration is 
almost universal, although two objections have been urged. The first 
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uttered by Senator Stewart, of Nevada, when the proposed amendment 
was under consideration in the Senate, set forth that the balmy and 
delightful weather which usually prevails in Washington during the 
latter part of April would bring to the national capital an enormous 
concourse of people, and would tend to make the inauguration of the 
President a spectacular occasion, with the display of the military a 
dominant feature. Mr. Stewart believes that it would be better to in- 
augurate the President without any public demonstration. The other 
objection is that the proposed change lengthens the time between the 
election of members of the House of Representatives in November and 
the assembling of the Congress in which they are to serve. 

With the fear that much pomp and circumstance in connection with 
the inauguration of the President will tend to demoralize the American 
people, I have little sympathy. It seems to me that every person who 
comes to Washington to participate, if only as a mere spectator, in the 
ceremonies which elevate a private citizen to the highest office in the 
gift of the Republic must come into closer touch with the Government 
and must feel a deeper interest in our institutions. National indiffer- 
ence to an inauguration might well be regarded as a dangerous condition ; 
while, on the contrary, when men and women will travel across the 
continent to witness the solemn administration of the oath of office, it 
betokens a patriotic interest which augurs well for the future of our 
country. 

The second objection is, however, one deserving of serious considera- 
tion. It is an anomaly in our political system that after a party has 
been swept out of power in November, its representatives in both Houses 
of Congress can reassemble in December and hold full sway until the fol- 
lowing March. As a writer in the “New York Evening Post ” remarks, 
this situation is unjust and absurd and without parallel in any gov- 
ernment based upon the representative principle. To extend this period 
of power for two months simply adds to the absurdity. I am inclined 
to agree with the opinion that it would be better to have the new Con- 
gress assemble and the President sworn in on the first day of January. 
This would bring the members of the House to their duties almost im- 
mediately after their election. They would be fresh from the people 
and in a position to enact into legislation the issues upon which the 
campaign had been fought. The two months between election day and 
inauguration day would be sufficient time to enable the new President 
to select his cabinet and to afford. opportunity to prepare for the cere- 
monies which accompany the administration of the oath of office. At 
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any rate, the question is one that ought to be very fully considered be- 
fore the proposed amendment is engrafted upon the Constitution. The 
change to April is desired because the fourth of March is frequently 
inclement in Washington and the President risks his life in delivering 
his inaugural address in the open air amid a downfall of rain or snow, 
simply because the custom of past Presidents has become an unwritten 
law. The state of the weather may be, under the circumstances, worthy 
of some degree of consideration; but it would hardly seem serious enough 
to outweigh the perpetuation, with increased disadvantage, of a situation 
which ought long ago to have been remedied. 

The election of senators by the people, the safeguarding of the Presi- 
dential succession, and the change of the date of inauguration are not 
the only lines along which would-be reformers desire amendment of the 
Constitution. The field of their exploitation is much larger than the 
average observer of public affairs appreciates. From the First to the 
Fiftieth Congress no less than 1,736 amendments to the Constitution 
were proposed, covering every possible phase of government. Since the 
Fiftieth Congress no aggregate record has been kept; but, the same pro- 
portion of propositions offered having been maintained, the total number 
of proposed amendments is now unquestionably over 2,000. This vast 
number indicates an activity in certain minds. At the same time, the 
fact that only fifteen of these 2,000 have been engrafted upon the Con- 
stitution is overwhelming evidence that the desire for reform is more 
individual than national, and leads to a doubt whether any of the 
suggestions now pending will ever be proclaimed. 

It has been already pointed out that the amendments proposed to 
the Constitution in the past are an index to the great questions which 
have stirred this country. The historian of the future, noting the sub- 
jects which in 1902 formed the basis of desired change, will appreciate 
at once the problems which confront us. Eliminating the election of 
United States senators by the people, the following topics are embraced 
in the amendments presented to the present Congress: 


Defining the meaning of the word “United States”: that “the United States 
shall mean and include the several States of the United States, the Territories of the 
United States, and all territory under the sovereignty of and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States.” 

Against anarchy: making membership in an anarchical society or the speaking or 
writing of anarchical doctrines a high crime, punishable by deportation and imprison- 
ment for life in such place under the jurisdiction of the United States as the law may 
direct, but leaving the courts to decide what is an anarchical doctrine or society. 

Veto power of the President: giving the President authority to veto any item in 
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an appropriation bill. At present the President has no option between vetoing the 
entire bill or approving an objectionable paragraph. 

Income tax: that “Congress shall have power to lay and collect a tax upon in- 
comes derived from any source whatever.” 

Uniform marriage and divorce laws throughout the United States. 

Controlling and restricting trusts: giving Congress the power to establish uni- 
form laws throughout the United States to suppress and prevent combinations and 
transactions in restraint of trade and production, etc. 

Uniform qualifications for electors in all the States of the Union. 

Reducing representation in the lower branch of Congress: that the whole num- 
ber of representatives in Congress shall not exceed 200, but each State shall have at 
least one representative. 

Controlling corporations: imposing upon Congress the sole right to issue char- 
ters to corporations which engage in interstate commerce. 

Repealing the fifteenth amendment. 

Against polygamy. 

Woman suffrage: that “the right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on account of sex.” 

Uniform hours of labor: that Congress shall have power to establish uniform 
hours of labor in manufactories throughout the United States. 

Defining treason to consist only in levying war against the United States or in 
adhering to or giving aid and comfort to their enemies, or in murdering, or in as- 
saulting with intent to kill, the President and Vice-President. 


These titles, briefly given, do not include all the proposed amend- 
ments, nor do they indicate the diversity of language employed in 
presenting the same idea. 

It is not necessary to discuss at length these various and all-embrac- 
ing topics, but it is worth while to emphasize the fact that constitutional 
amendment is not essential to the accomplishment of some of the so- 


called reforms. The States, for instance, can grant women the right to 


vote whenever such extension of suffrage is deemed desirable. This 
permission has already been accorded in Colorado, Wyoming, and Idaho. 
The regulation of hours of labor is also within the jurisdiction of each 
State. The United States Supreme Court may be relied upon to define 
the meaning of the word “territory ” in the phrase which gives Congress 
the “power to dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory or other property belonging to the United States.” 
The same tribunal has rendered decisions which indicate its willingness 
to uphold the laws already passed by Congress concerning the regulation 
of trusts. It would seem, also, as if constitutional amendment were 
unnecessary to deal with assaults upon the life of the President or Vice- 
President or with anarchical societies or orators. The Senate is even 
now considering a bill to protect the person of the President; the meas- 
ure resting upon the principle that an attempt to take the life of the 
President, even if unsuccessful, is prejudicial to the law and order of 
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the nation, and is, therefore, a more serious crime than an assault com. 
mitted upon a private citizen. 

When it is recalled that as long ago as 1827 an effort was made to 
place within the Constitution a clause limiting the President’s period 
of office to one term; that fifty years ago an agitation in behalf of the 
election of United States senators by the people was inaugurated and 
proposed constitutional amendments were introduced; that thirty years 
ago it was suggested that inauguration day be changed and that the 
President be given authority to veto specific items in appropriation bills, 
we are forced to the conclusion that either these reforms are not con- 
sidered desirable or that there is an unconquerable aversion to tinkering 
with the Constitution. 

I believe the latter to be the case. It is almost certain that a propo- 
sition to limit the President’s term to a single period of six years would 
receive the approval of a majority of American voters, if it could be 
brought before them at the polls. Authority to veto specific items in 


the appropriation bills is another reform which would appeal to every 


thoughtful mind as being both wise and necessary. Some explana- 
tion ought also to be added to the Constitution as to the meaning of 
the words “constitutional disability ” in the twelfth article, where the 
Vice-President is directed to act “in the case of the death or other con- 
stitutional disability of the President.” If, for instance, the late Presi- 
dent McKinley, instead of succumbing to the assassin’s bullet, had lain 
paralyzed and helpless for months and even years, would his “disability ” 
have warranted his abdication? Could he have resigned, and would 
Congress have had the power to declare his office vacant and install the 
Vice-President in his stead? These questions, and others still more 
perplexing, may some time arise, for there is no provision in the Con- 
stitution for an Acting President. 

Here, then, are at least three suggestions which have been so re- 
peatedly made and which are so acceptable to the public mind as to 
warrant the belief that they could become engrafted upon the Constitu- 
tion with little or no opposition. Judging from the past, however, it 
would seem as if their adoption were not to beexpected. The Constitu- 
tion could be amended with safety and profit; and yet the probability is 
that until some political cataclysm comes or some tremendous moral 
revolution occurs, all efforts to secure even a minor change in the sacred 
and time-honored document will prove of no avail. 

Henry LItcHFieLp West. 
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OUR CHAOTIC EDUCATION. 


Why is it that, after about twenty years of unparalleled interest and 
activity in education in this country, there is still so much vagueness 
about our aims, so much indecision about adapting means — programmes 
and methods — to ends and so much uncertainty about our results, 
that even to-day we still seem, as of old, “always bound nowhere under 
full sail”? The discussion of this question leads naturally into the 
recent history of attempted reforms in school programmes or “courses of 
study.” This history is quickly told. About twenty years ago the ele- 
mentary school programme, with its narrow content and overwhelming 
emphasis on the school arts — reading, writing, arithmetic, and English 
grammar — was seen to be inadequate and formal. It provided some 
acquaintance with the school arts themselves, but afforded little real 
education. It prepared for an elementary education, but -did not fur- 
nish it. 

Accordingly, more than a dozen years ago we began to increase the 
scope of elementary school programmes. We sought to improve them by 
“enrichment.” To the school arts, the formal studies, we added “con- 
tent studies ” — literature, history, nature study, an improved geography ; 
to the narrow field of the traditional arithmetic we added elementary 
algebra and geometry; we laid more stress on the drawing, music, and 
physical training, already represented in the schools’ occupations; and 
we introduced manual training and occasionally a foreign language. 
But the result was far from satisfactory. We had become convinced 
that enrichment was necessary, and had acted on our conviction. But 
the enrichment had involved us in new difficulties that proved to be 
formidable obstacles to progress. Our programmes were congested, 
especially in those portions of the new programmes most affected by 
enrichment — the earliest and the latest pre-high-school grades. The 
middle ground was and remains, justly I think, though perhaps not 
always intentionally, the territory where the school arts are supreme. 

Then it seemed that the elimination of non-essentials from the old 
programmes would solve our difficulties. Such elimination, it was 
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asserted, must precede and accompany enrichment — which was true. 
It was also announced, with something of flourish and a good deal of 
insistence, that “correlation” would accomplish the rest. Correlation 
was interpreted to mean such a grouping of the subject-matter that each 
study could and should be so pursued as incidentally to cover adequate 


instruction in others. Examples of such grouping would be history and 
geography, history and literature, reading and nature study, nature study 
and arithmetic, English grammar and foreign languages, elementary 
algebra and geometry and arithmetic, manual training and drawing. 
This solution of our programme difficulties also insisted on a subordina- 
tion of the formal studies to the content studies. The school arts were 
no longer to be pursued as ends in themselves, but primarily as means 
to ends, as the instruments by which education is deepened and ulti- 
mately extended, but not as embodying an education themselves. 

So promising and important did the solution of our programme difli- 
culties by means of correlation seem that when, in 1893, the depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Educational Association ap- 
pointed a Committee of Fifteen on Elementary School Studies, it was 
understood that one of the Committee’s most important duties should be 
to set forth, clearly and in detail, to what extent the problem of our pro- 
gramme difficulties could be solved by correlation. The Sub-committee 
on Correlation of the Committee of Fifteen did not solve this ;roblem, 
however, nor did they attempt it, although they did something of as 
great or greater importance, as I shall point out later on; and to this day 
we are without the guidance that a thoroughgoing study of the interre- 
lations of the elementary school studies would afford. I mean sucha 
study as would show to what extent parts of any one of them are nat- 
urally, necessarily, and adequately covered in the satisfactory pursuit 
of another or others. This important study is still awaiting the leisure 
and inclination of broad-minded students willing and able to devote a 
long period of time to it. 

By this time we had, however, attempted “enrichment,” “elimina- 
tion,” and “correlation.” This had effected a more or less thoroughgoing 
revision of the programme of elementary studies from beginning to end; 
and the result was chaos. There is no better term to describe the in- 
finite variety, complexity, and instability that resulted from the succes- 
sive tinkerings to which the elementary school programmes had been 
subjected. And chaotic they remain. But it is no longer a discourag- 
ing confusion. Before this stage had been reached we had gradually 
come to see that what we needed was guiding principles. Without 
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them it was clear that we should only make confusion worse by further 
changes. 

Out of this demand for guiding principles arose the Committee of 
Fifteen on Elementary School Studies, the duties of which, it soon ap- 
peared, must transcend even the principles that underlie programme 
making. To make our educational endeavor effective, good teaching 
and wise organization and administration are needed, as well as good 
programmes of study based on sound educational doctrine. Hence the 
Committee of Fifteen divided its work into three sections covering, respec- 
tively, educational doctrine, the training of teachers, and the organization 
and administration of school systems. 

Before the elementary school programmes had been transformed to 
any considerable extent, and while they were still substantially what 
they had been since the beginning of the nineteenth century, strong 
dissatisfaction had been felt with the narrow training furnished by our 
secondary schools. Although designed to meet the needs of all who 
could prolong their school education beyond the elementary school stage, 
our secondary school programme was determined chiefly by the small 
fraction of this number who could go beyond the secondary school to the 
college. Until within the last ten years preparation for a college course 
leading to the A.B. degree was everywhere either strictly limited to 
little else than a drill inthe elements of Latin, Greek, and mathematics, 
or such modifications of these requirements as made it more difficult to 
prepare for college with the alternatives than with the traditional require- 
ments; and, as just stated, these subjects occupied the lion’s share of 
time and attention in secondary education nearly everywhere, whether 
the pupils were destined for college or not. The narrow and formal 
character of such a secondary education was gradually perceived to be, 
like the elementary education that had preceded it, chiefly preparation 
for education, not education itself. The elementary school deferred the 
pupil’s real education to the secondary school, the secondary school de- 
ferred it, once more, to the college. 

Consequently, we began to transform the secondary school programme 
as well as the elementary school programme —by enrichment. The 
enrichment consisted of natural science, modern languages, English 
language and literature ; history, government, “commercial training,” and, 
of late, economics; manual training, and increased attention to music 
and drawing. All this was gradual, but none the less real. As it pro- 
ceeded it became evident that no one pupil could do serious work in the 
modern subjects and at the same time pursue his classics as of old. 
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Twenty-five years ago we already had a bifurcation of the programme 
into classical and non-classical divisions or “courses of study,” dating 
from 1821, when the Boston “English High School” was established for 
those boys who were not going to college; and this bifurcation gradually 
developed into a division of the programme into several parallel groups 
or courses of study, each group or course consisting of a combination of 
studies comprising both, or one, or neither of the classical languages. 
To obtain the diploma of the school, a pupil must select his group or 
course of study and adhere to it throughout the usual four years of 
secondary school work. The prestige of the traditional classical studies 
was, however, so great that the non-classical divisions were for a time 
inferior to the others, and on this account they were avoided by the 
socially and intellectually ambitious pupils. The inferiority of non- 
classical studies has rapidly diminished, however, because of a more just 
appreciation of the intrinsic value of those studies and a great improve- 
ment in the method of teaching them, and particularly because of a 
growing recognition of them by the colleges for college admission purposes. 

We had now transformed our secondary school programme by enrich- 
ment and by a multiplication of courses of study; and these changes 
had led gradually and naturally to the elective system. The result was, 
however, far from satisfactory: first, because the courses consisting of 
the modern studies were in dignity and seriousness of pursuit too often 
inferior to the classical course; and second, because these courses could 
not be brought up to the standard of excellence of the classical course 
until the conventional estimate of the efficiency of a school by the com- 
munity should be based on its general excellence, and not chiefly on 
its success in preparing pupils for college through the classical course. 
That is to say, our programme changes had grown out ef the demand 
for a good secondary education for every pupil, whether he went on 
to college or not; a natural corollary to this demand was that just as 
good work should be done in non-classical as in classical courses of study. 
But this demand remained unsatisfied. 

Out of this demand arose the report of the Committee of Ten of the 
National Educational Association. It was to tell us how to combine a 
good modern with a good classical education ; to tell us what a good non- 
classical secondary education is; and, finally, to promote uniformity 
among college admission requirements throughout the country. And this 
it attempted to do. The attempt was made to give expression to a body 
of educational authority on the scope of each of the principal studies 


recognized as appropriate to secondary education; on the time that 
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should be devoted to each of them; and on the best methods of teaching 
them — all this whether a given study was to be used for college admis- 
sion purposes or not. 

The report was a magnificent document. For the first time in the 
history of American education the attempt was made to collect, on a 
national scale, and to give organized expression to, eminent professional 
authority on an educational question. The influence of the report was 
decided, immediate, and far-reaching. Its good effect on secondary 
school programmes was felt everywhere; but it probably benefited most 
the smaller high schools of the country, by suggesting the desirability of 
limiting the scope of their work to what could be adequately accom- 
plished, and by emphasizing the important principle of continuity and 
appropriate intensiveness in the pursuit of all studies undertaken. 

The Committee of Ten did not, however, define what a good modern 
secondary education is, except as that definition was implied in the 
programmes recommended by them. The report was lacking in an 
illuminating, well-defended educational doctrine; it was rich in educa- 





tional authority. It did, however, state two principles of procedure so 
clearly and emphatically that they could not be missed or misunderstood, 
namely: (1) that most of the studies theretofore regarded as secondary 
school studies should be begun by pupils before the secondary school age 
was reached; and (2) that a study should receive precisely the same 
treatment for pupils who are not going to college as for those who are. 
These two principles were intended to assist in overcoming two im- 
portant difficulties in pri gramme making that the rapid changes in both 
elementary and secondary school programmes had developed, namely, 
the articulation of elementary to secondary education, and the articula- 
tion of the secondary school to the college, respectively. 

The enunciation of the first of these principles did much to promote 
desirable programme changes in pre-high-school grades, although it found 
rather scant recognition in the report of the Committee of Fifteen, which, 
as everybody knows, was prepared after the report of the Committee of 
Ten. The second principle has also found general acceptance throughout 
the country. It has promoted that widespread consciousness of their 
function as independent educational institutions which the secondary 
schools now possess and maintain; it has been emphasized in another 
important report of the National Educational Association — the report 
of the Committee on College Entrance Requirements; and, finally, its 
influence has been felt by the colleges themselves, which now manifest 
a steadily growing inclination to accept the proposition that any good 
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secondary education, either with or without the classics, is a good prep- 
aration for college. 

This last point, the present attitude of the colleges, received special 
treatment in the latest of the three reports on school studies, emanating 
from the National Educational Association — the report of the Committee 
on College Entrance Requirements just referred to. The demand for 
guidance in our educational endeavor had now reached the point at 
which it was felt that a general improvement in secondary education 
would result if we could establish national norms or units of work for 
each study, each of which, no matter what the study, might be accepted 
by any college toward satisfying its admission requirements. The at- 
tempt to formulate these norms was made by the Committee on College 
Entrance Requirements. It is too soon as yet to estimate the specific 
influence of this report on school and college work; but it was another 
comprehensive and decidedly creditable attempt to bring order out of 
chaos, this time especially in the articulation of secondary to collegiate 
education. Incidentally, in no uncertain way, it tended also to over- 
throw shams and superficial work by setting up a reasonable standard 
of achievement by the recognition of certain units of work in all second- 
ary schools throughout the country. 

Now it is clear that all this while, amid the chaos of experimenta- 
tion and imitation in school programmes, what we have been seeking is 
guidance. Out of this demand for guidance have arisen, as I have al- 
ready said, the three reports referred to. Out of the same demand has 
arisen in this country, during the last ten years, a volume of educational 
literature in periodicals, books, and special reports by individuals and 
associations, the like of which for quality and quantity we have never 
seen before. 

This brings me to the question with which I set out at the com- 
mencement of this paper. Why is it that in spite of all this unparalleled 
and unceasing educational interest and activity, this earnest search for 
guidance, and these perpetual experiments, we still seem to feel to-day 
the same vagueness and indecision about our aims and means, and the 
same uncertainty about our results, that we felt when the educational 
revival began some twenty years ago? I think the answer is found in 
a single sentence. We have not yet organized our educational doctrine, 
we have only formulated it piecemeal; and we have not organized our 
educational experience — we have not gathered the fruits of experience 
as we have gone along. 

Each of the documents to which reference has been made, for ex- 
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ample, is an isolated piece of work, without any reference to the others, 
certainly without any correlation with them. Each of them was formu- 
lated as if there were no other educational literature deserving recogni- 
tion for work done in its own field, or to which its own peculiar subject- 
matter sustained important relations. A similar statement applies, 
almost to the same extent, to the writers of the great body of the edu- 
cational literature referred to. Each writer seems to regard himself as 
having received a special revelation of the educational gospel vouchsafed 
to himalone; so completely do most of them ignore their fellow-prophets, 
who, of course, reciprocate by similar apparent indifference. 

I have already said that the significance of the work of the Sub- 
committee on Correlation of the Committee of Fifteen lies in the fact 
that they —or, rather, he —declined to bring order out of chaos by a 
more or less mechanical readjustment to each other of the convention- 
ally accepted studies of the elementary school programme. Dr. W. T. 
Harris set himself the task of setting forth an educational doctrine, the 
task of formulating the principles underlying our educational endeavor. 
He therefore pushed the study of correlation beyond a mere inquiry into 
the relief of congested programmes by means of a readjustment of the 


various branches of study to each other, to a more fundamental inquiry, 


namely, what is the educational significance of each study — what con- 
tribution ought each study to make to the education of a modern child? 
What is the educational value of each study in correlating the individual 
to the civilization of his time? 

That this was the problem of problems was clear to most persons as 
soon as it had been pointed out, and after the disappointment over what 
the report did not do had subsided. If further proof is needed, it is 
furnished by the fact that to-day the progress we are making and the 
obstacles we encounter in planning our elementary school programmes 
all centre in the problems of educational aims and educational values. 
When we, teachers and laymen, see clearly what an equipment for 
modern life means, how much of this equipment it is feasible and de- 
sirable to attempt in the elementary school, and what each branch of 
study contributes in knowledge and power to this equipment, we shall 
possess the key to the solution of our programme difficulties, whether 
they pertain to the distribution and interrelation of studies and time 
allotment, or to adaptation to local needs, equipment, or teaching force. 

Dr. Harris’ report was, and is, therefore, a great report. But it has 
a great weakness. It is the work of but one man —a strong man, but 
nevertheless one only. The report could therefore possess only the 
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strength of that one man. It came with the accumulated momentum 
of years of educational leadership on the part of itsauthor. Nevertheless, 
it was not, and could not be, generally accepted as a contemporary solu- 
tion of the important problem with which it deals. It had paid too 
little heed to the earlier and contemporary discussion of the same problem 
by others. It did not adequately represent collective professional insight. 
The earlier report, that of the Committee of Ten, and the later report, 
that of the Committee on College Entrance Requirements, did not po 
this particular weakness. The report of the Committee of Ten presented 
an overwhelming array of educational authority, and had, in consequence, 


as already remarked, an important and widespread influence in promoting 


the improvement of secondary school programmes. The fundamental 
weakness of that report consists in the absence of a thoroughgoing 
formulation and exposition of contemporary educational doctrine to 
which all good secondary school programmes must conform. Had the 
report set forth such an educational theory, its strength would have been 
seen to lie chiefly in Table I, not in the subsequent tables, and least of 
all in the specimen programmes of Table 1V. Yet so strong a hold had 
the habit of programme-making acquired that those programmes were 
seized upon as the real fruit of the Committee’s labors. Table I not only 
embodied the two important principles of the articulation of secondary 
to elementary and college education, respectively, to which reference 
has been made above, but also exhibited the studies that ninety well- 
selected professional teachers then regarded as essential to a satisfactory 
modern school education. It was, therefore, Table I, not Table IV, that 
embodied the real results of the Committee’s labors. No one saw more 
clearly than the Chairman of the Committee that the programmes of 
Table IV could not be a permanent solution of secondary school pro- 
gramme difficulties. President Eliot said repeatedly that he regarded 
them merely as “scaffolding,” as temporary structures; that they must 
give way to other and better ones as soon as further study should make 
clear just what selections and combinations from Table I schools could 
offer, or local or individual needs should demand; and this view is clearly 
indicated in the remarks of the Committee on Tables II and III, pages 
37 to 44 of their report. 

Had the Committee on Correlation of Studies “correlated ” its report 
with the work already done by the Committee of Ten, the result would 
have been a much more’ important and serviceable document than either 
had produced alone. Educational theory based on experience and reflec- 
tion would then have criticised and illuminated educational authority 
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based chiefly on experience; and out of the two might have been pro- 
duced a body of educational principles the overwhelming weight of which 
in directing educational practice would no doubt be conspicuous every- 
where, whatever variations in actual programmes local preference, local 
needs, or local idiosyncrasies might introduce. That is to say, such a 
body of educational principles could not fail to unify our educational 
endeavor by a general adherence to common aims clearly understood ; 
while it would not attempt to make it uniform either in respect to 
means or methods. In the absence of such generally acceptable unify- 
ing educational principles, our experiments in programme-making have 
continued to be largely imitative instead of intelligent; and hence our 
programmes are unstable to the last degree. 

In the report of the Committee on College Entrance Requirements 
we have again an important document that absolutely ignores the work 
of its predecessors, and once more collects contemporary educational 
opinion de novo. The Committee on College Entrance Requirements 
had the advantage, however, of formulating its resolutions in the light 
of the opinion and experience that had followed the publication of the 
two earlier reports, although there was no explicit attempt to correlate 
the work of the committee with that of either the Committee of Ten 
or the Committee of Fifteen. Its most important contributions to guid- 
ing principles are its approval of electives in secondary school programmes, 
its recommendation of a unified six years’ high-school course, its em- 
phatic insistence that any study well taught during a sufficiently long 
period should be accepted toward satisfying college admission require- 
ments, and its attempt to define national norms or units of work in the 
several studies of the secondary school programmes. 

As already stated, I think the influence of the report of the Com- 
mittee on College Entrance Requirements, like that of its predecessors, 
has been considerable. Besides the good it has accomplished, it has, 
however, like those other reports, also complicated the educational situa- 
tion by not explicitly taking into the account what the earlier reports 
had already done, and by failing to incorporate explicitly in its reso- 
lutions and expositions the cumulative influence of the best educa- 
tional literature that had developed since the agitation which led to the 
other two reports had commenced. Like the others, the report of the 
Committee on College Entrance Requirements is, therefore, an isolated 
document. Like them it must fail to exert,as it might have done, that 
unifying influence for guidance which we need so much, and which is 
still a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
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Incidentally, these three reports have failed in another way to become 
the unifying influence which they might and should have been. Each 
of them not only ignored the other two, but set itself the impossible 
task of solving programme difficulties by studying only a limited por- 
tion of the pupil’s educational career. Once at work, however, each 
committee found it impossible to limit its field so narrowly. The Com- 
mittee on Correlation necessarily dealt, incidentally, with secondary 
school problems; and the other two committees similarly found it neces- 
sary to consider, to some extent at least, problems of elementary education. 

Taking the three reports together, there is probably no single defect 
that has been so effective an obstacle to their use for guidance as this 


want of unification of their subject-matter in harmony with the inter- 
dependence of the problems with which they deal. We have had a body 
of educational doctrine that covered elementary education — the report 


of the Committee of Fifteen — and one that covered secondary education 
—the report of the Committee of Ten —as if the two were distinct and 
independent. We need an educational doctrine that covers the entire 
school period, and so may serve as a guide to practice at each stage of 
the pupil’s school career. 

We are, therefore, still seeking definite guidance. The want of it 
has led, and still leads, to economic and educational waste, and hence to 
uneasiness and vacillation within the teaching profession, and to dis- 
satisfaction in the community. As long as we have no such definite 
guidance, how can we expect that the programme changes recommended 
will be accepted by the great body of teachers in the only spirit that 
will render them valuable — the spirit of interested or, at least, intelli- 
gent cotiperation? How can we expect the community to be impressed 
with the wisdom of changes that run counter to all tradition, to be 
interested in them, and to display the patience that must be exercised 
before such changes can commend themselves alike to all concerned? 
And how can we expect the schools to be free from persistent meddling 
— usually well meant but pernicious — with the details of school work 
by school committees, parents, newspapers, and other lay influences? 

The remedy for such obstacles to progress is not far to seek; but 
experience, thus far, seéms to show that it is difficult to secure. It is 
this: We need a new formulation of contemporary educational doctrine 
that will serve to clarify our own conception of what a modern educa- 
tion means, and therefore serve as a guide to intelligent, cotiperative, 
and prolonged experimentation on a large scale. Such a formulation of 
educational doctrine would be based on our present knowledge of social 
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needs; and it would be formulated in the light of the best educational 
literature that the last dozen years or so have brought forth, to say 
nothing of the educational classics of earlier generations. 

Such a body of educational doctrine would be more generally and 
more seriously studied than any formulation of educational doctrine has 
ever been studied; and it could, therefore, be expected to furnish an 
insight and a purpose into the now too generally imitative and chaotic 
experiments in programme-making with which we are so familiar. 
Educational experiments are desirable and inevitable. My plea is for 
a more rational experimentation than we have yet had, and, as I shall 
point out in a moment, for an experimentation that enables us to gather 
the fruits of experience as we go along. 

With such an educational doctrine thoroughly assimilated and con- 
sciously adhered to — no matter whether it achieves universal acceptance 
in all its details or not — superintendents, principals, and teachers can 
face the community with a professional consciousness that must triumph 
over ignorant or meddlesome obstruction, repeatedly break down indif- 
ference, and occasionally promote enthusiastic cotperation, until it is 
clear just what can and cannot be achieved by it. By that time we 
would demand a fresh formulation of our educational doctrine. New 
experiments would follow, but not a repetition of former errors. In 
this way, progress would be steady and sure, in spite of errors, and not 
random, haphazard, and uncertain, as it must be now. It appears, 
therefore, that we need to repeat our formulation of educational doctrine 
at intervals — say once in ten years — often enough to embody it in the 
new insight that changing social needs, a careful study of the best edu- 
cational literature, and our practical experiments afford. 

But a satisfactory educational doctrine is not enough to promote 
educational progress. To be really effective, doctrine must achieve con- 
spicuous success in application over a wide area. Now, just as we have 
not organized and adequately assimilated a generally accepted educational 
doctrine, so we are without a body of recorded educational experience. 
Results actually achieved and collectively presented constitute a force 
that is capable of sweeping away superficial criticism or paralyzing 
scepticism on the one hand, and meddlesome interference and impatient 
clamoring for premature results on the other. Isolated successes have 
been advertised, to be sure, and failures, more or less obvious, have 


sometimes been frankly confessed, and sometimes unwisely suppressed. 
But in neither case have we had an orderly presentation of both suc- 
cesses and failures over a wide area. We have had plenty of experiments; 
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indeed, as I have intimated, our whole educational activity for nearly 
a generation has consisted of experiments. But we have had little 
codperation. Just as every educational theorizer has worked by him- 
self without taking due account of the labors of his fellow-workers in 
the same field, so every superintendent has pursued his way, apparently 
in blissful indifference to what his fellow-superintendents were doing, 
multiplying instances and varying conditions ad libitum. How is it 
possible to extract any confirmation of alleged results from such a 
heterogeneous procedure? And we never can get such confirmation until 


we abandon our absurd extreme of individualism in these experiments 


and work together for the attainment of the same ends. 

No physicist or biologist would ignore his fellow-workers in this 
way. When Roentgen announced his discovery, other physicists con- 
tirmed his discovery. The facts of embryology and their bearing on the 
theory of evolution are similarly confirmed by each biologist under the 
conditions which led to their discovery. The principles of science once 
established in this way, no one can doubt or belittle them. Each ex- 
perimenter then sees clearly what conditions must be observed to secure 
certain results, and the application of principles proceeds intelligently, 
no matter how varied the circumstances under which the application is 
made. So it must be in education, if we are ever to escape from the 
quagmire of random and isolated experimenting in which each worker 
seeks to find the way out for himself, disregarding the landmarks and 
sign-posts that have already been set up by his predecessors. Briefly, 
then, we must organize our educational experience just as we must 
organize our educational doctrine, if we are to make real progress. 

Let me give two or three illustrations of what I mean. Every school 
system having five thousand or more children is and should be, among 
other things, an educational experiment station. Many a smaller one could 
also serve the same purpose. Suppose that in twenty-five school systems 
of this country the attempt were made by the superintendents acting 
together, under ordinary conditions of teaching and equipment, to dis- 
cover just what the accomplishment in the three R’s is with a given 
time allotment, agreement having previously been reached, for the sake 
of the experiment, as to the conditions under which the experiment was 
to be tried. Suppose the conditions to be something like this: Five hun- 
dred or a thousand pupils in each city to begin the study of arithmetic 
in the first year, a similar number to begin it in the second year, and a 
third similar group to begin it in the third year of school. At the end 
of the sixth year of school compare the attainments of the three groups 
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of pupils. Would not the conclusions reached by such an experiment 
have a convincing value which no amount of assertion beginning “in 
my schools,” or “so far as my experience goes,” or “I believe,” or “in 
my opinion” could possibly have ?? 

Suppose, again, that in the same twenty-five school systems the study 
of algebra, geometry, foreign languages, and elementary natural science 
were undertaken in two pre-high-school grades, with substantially the 
same aims, equipment (books and apparatus), time allotment, and teach- 
ing force. That is to say, suppose that it were understood that one 
or more of these studies, if undertaken at all in pre-high-school grades, 
were to be undertaken seriously. Suppose, further, that this experiment 
were continued for not less than five years. If the twenty-five super- 
intendents should then make a collective report on the results of the 
work, would not such a report have an overwhelming force in determining 
public opinion within and without the teaching profession? Would it 
not render future progress less doubtful, and future experiments more 
profitable than is now the case? 


Or, again, could not our contemporary independent experiments with 
the elective system in secondary education be correctly reported on and 
the results so far attained duly appraised by competent investigators ? 
Or, finally, would it not be possible to find twenty-five important schools 


that, for the sake of the important educational interests at stake, would 
be willing to sink minor individual differences in the administration of 
the elective system, and consent to act together? If we could not get 
twenty-five, could we get ten schools to undertake this cotperative en- 
terprise for at least five years? I do not believe that such codperation 
is impossible. Why should it be? Experiments similar to those sug- 
gested are everywhere in progress; codperation in large enterprises of all 
kinds is possible. Why should it be impossible in education only ? 
Under such circumstances we could face the teaching profession and 
the general public with facts, instead of opinions. The enormous dif- 
ference between the weight of these two very different things in educa- 
tional affairs still remains to be experienced. 
Pau. H. Hanus. 


1 The only comprehensive attempt known to the writer to secure definite infor- 
mation concerning the actual achievement of the schools in the school arts, with a 
view to establishing just how much time can be saved by suitable restriction and 
selection of subject-matter, was made by the editor of THe Forum. His investiga- 
tions would naturally be of great importance for any future researches that might 
be undertaken. Dr. Rice’s method and results were published in Tue Forum for 
December, 1896, and January, February, April, and June, 1897. 
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It would probably be impossible for the most diligent investigator 


to tix the precise date of the discovery that England was being Ameri- 


canized. In any case it must be placed at least three centuries ago, 
when there spread along the banks of the James River the pleasing 
rumor that a taste for tobacco and for potatoes had been acquired across 
the ocean. Mr. Earl Mayo, the author of an article on this subject in 
THe Forum for January, 1902, is therefore scarcely correct when he 
assigns to this process a history of only five years 

In his description of the stages through which the influence of 
America upon England has passed —a description in which, by a curi- 
ous adaptation, he attributes to his own country the qualities which 
Alexander Pope ascribed to Vice — Mr. Mayo considerably underesti- 
mates the receptivity that England habitually shows to ideas coming 
from outside. His belief that, until quite recently, “barriers of frigid 
indifference ” kept John Bull from being affected by other nations causes 
him to ignore altogether the connection between English and Con- 
tinental trade, and thus to attach a disproportionate significance to the 
spurt just now being made by America. His argument from observa- 
tion would produce astonishing results if applied generally. Let us 
imagine a patriotic Frenchman, for example, taking the suggested ’bus 
journey from the Bank to Piccadilly Circus, and, instead of stopping, as 
Mr. Mayo’s typical American tourist does, at the threshold of the fash- 
ionable shopping district, continuing his drive along Regent Street or 
Piccadilly, with the addition of such cross-streets as Bond Street. He 
would be delighted by the sight of a number of establishments of French 
shoemakers, French modistes, French coiffeurs, and sellers of French 
bijouterie and bric-a’-brac, while French restaurants would be more 
numerous still. Even within the English restaurants he would find the 
menus —and certainly “menu” is not a characteristically American 
word — crowded with the names of French dishes. The attractive 
legend, “Ici on parle Francais,” would meet his eye much more fre- 
quently than “American patronage solicited.” In spite of “the barriers 
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of frigid indifference ” this foreign influence has openly asserted itself in 
London shoppin 


g circles for generations; but French writers would not 
think of drawing from it any inferences respecting the Gallicizing of the 


English. 

Undoubtedly there is just now in England a great sale for American 
products. It is only natural that the English customer should profit by 
his opportunity. By the kindness of American protectionists the Lon- 
doner is able to uy such goods at a less price than that at which they 
are sold in New York, and he would be foolish indeed if he did not take 
advantage of this generosity. The American tourist, too, rejoices in the 
sudden expansion of the purchasing power of hismoney. Tothe Ameri- 
can lady, in particular, every tempting article displayed in an English 
shop-window appears in the light of a bargain: hence the popular Eng- 
lish notion that the average American is a person accustomed to lavish 
expenditure. But what has all this to do with the Americanization of 
England? If American enterprise succeeds in causing soda drinks and 
ice cream to be regarded as necessities of life in English summers, the 
result will be the creation of a new habit among English people and 
will therefore be, in that degree, a distinct instance of Americanization. 
But purchases of American shoes are open to no such interpretation. 
It was usual in England to wear shoes before the first approach of the 
American invaders, and the practice will be continued after their retreat. 
If English people get their shoes from Lynn instead of from Northamp- 
ton, they are no more Americanized thereby than they are Orientalized by 
getting their tin from the Straits Settlements instead of from Cornwall. 

Some of my readers will probably have been surprised at my sugges- 
tion, in the previous paragraph, that the present commercial successes of 
American exporters may not be permanent. On this side of the At- 
lantic such a possibility is not considered seriously. It is universally 
assumed that to make a splash is the same thing as toswim. But let us 
observe what has happened even during these last five years of intense 
effort. Let us take the cycle trade, for instance. Every English cyclist 
remembers the great boom in American bicycles about three years ago. 
Thousands upon thousands of them were unloaded upon the English 
market. They were advertised with the utmost ingenuity, their merits 
were expounded by smart agents, and their cheapness attracted pur- 
chasers all over the kingdom. There was an unrivalled opportunity for 
an immense trade, as the English manufacturers were just then feeling 
the calamitous results of the Hooley policy and had a hard struggle to 
exist. But where is that cycle trade now? Scarcely any one in Eng- 
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land rides an American bicycle to-day. At the London shows last De- 
cember, where hundreds of British firms were represented, there were 
not on view half a dozen makes of bicycles from all foreign countries 
put together. The English manufacturers have completely recovered 
their trade, and it is a very large one; for, although the cycle “craze” 
has died away, bicycles are in much more general use in England than 
in America, both for pleasure and for business. It cannot be said in 
this case, at any rate, that American products did not receive a fair trial. 

A similar experience will befall American manufacturers of other 
kinds of goods until they learn to comply with the English prejudice in 
favor of strength and finish. In the light of all that he has read and 
heard of American commercial superiority, an Englishman resident here 
cannot help being surprised at the easy-going and slovenly fashion in 
which business is done by prominent houses. The remarkable ingenu- 
ity of American advertising managers tends to obscure the important 
fact that the most brilliant devices for “booming” an article will not 
avail to create a permanent demand for it if the article itself is care 
lessly manufactured, or if the old-fashioned precepts of punctuality and 
attention to details are neglected by the firm which places it upon 
the market. One hears occasionally the rumor that such-and-such a 
New York store intends to open a branch in London. If the methods 
pursued on this side are transported with the goods, there will be some 
surprises for those who try the experiment, for the patience of English 
purchasers will not tolerate the delays, confusions, and blunders that 
are so common here. And the trade in anything which will not stand 
considerable wear and tear will soon follow the cycle trade into the 
Ewigkeit, for the Englishman demands articles that are durable. 

My criticisms of the commercial section of Mr. Mayo’s article may 
be summed up by saying that he unconsciously exaggerates the extent 
and permanence of the successes of American manufacturers in England 


5 
to a slight extent imply the Americanizing of English life. To no ex- 
tent at all would they imply the Americanizing of English commerce, 


and that everi the largest possible sales of American goods would only 


which is an entirely different process, meaning the acclimatization of 
American methods among English business men. Mr. Mayo does not 
mention even one fact in evidence of such a change. He might, per- 
haps, have called attention to the introduction into England of the 
system of trusts; though the working of some of the enterprises of this 
nature already started on the other side of the Atlantic hardly warrants 
the belief that the innovation will be generally followed. And what is 
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most wholesome in the trust system cannot strictly be called a new 
thing in England; for the codperative movement, in connection with 
which 1,605 societies are now registered, began as long ago as 1844. 

Mr. Mayo’s discussion of the influence of America upon the social 
life of England is full of interest to a student of the ideals of modern 
American democracy. He makes no attempt to conceal his satisfaction 
at the fact that Americans have been “taken up” — the expression is 
delightfully suggestive-—by “the highest ranks of society,” and he 
especially exults in the “adaptability” with which some of his com- 
patriots, though born and bred under a republican Constitution, have 
fitted themselves into the life of that section of the English people which 
inherits whatever remain of the privileges of feudalism. It is natural, 
I suppose, for a democratic heart to glow at the contemplation of such 
triumphs; but is it, after all, a process of Americanizing or of Angliciz- 
ing that Mr. Mayo is describing? When one thinks the matter out it 
becomes evident that it is not the English aristocracy that has been 
assimilated, but the American heiress. The marriages of a few peers, 
out of a total of nearly six hundred, to republican wives do not mean 
the approximation of the English peerage to American political institu- 
tions any more than similar alliances with London actresses imply 
that the House of Lords has become an annex of the Gaiety Theatre. 

Our attention is next called to the evidence of American influence 
on English social customs which is to be seen in the relaxation $f cer- 
tain traditional formalities which used to hamper the movements of 
fashionable young women. This, however, is only a short step on the 
road to the adoption of American standards of emancipation. The 
process will not be complete until we see English ladies disporting 
themselves in leisured ease in Florida and California while their hus- 
bands are grinding at their desks in Lombard Street, or until English 
books of etiquette publish instructions as to how the visiting-cards of 
divoreées should be printed. The two remaining proofs given of that 
Americanization of English society which excites Mr. Mayo’s patriotic 
pride need no comment. They are, briefly, the introduction of habits 
of greater ostentation in the entertainment of friends, and, from another 
part of his paper, the use in conversation — in the presence of Americans 
— of such graceful exotics as “rubberneck.” 


“In politics, too, the English have taken lessons from the American 
book,” especially in international diplomacy, in which America has had 
a “predominating influence.” Its successes at The Hague Conference 
and in China are quoted as especially likely to inspire England with a 
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resolve to imitate American methods. What are the facts? At The 
Hague, the American representatives did not even venture to propose to 
the Conference the principle which they had been instructed by their 
own Government to advocate —the extension of immunity to private 
property at sea in time of war — but they did carry a resolution deciding 
that it should be discussed on some future occasion. In China, one of 
the successes of American diplomacy has taken the curious form of a 


decrease of American trade with that country by twenty-tive per cent 


during the last two years, as compared with a British increase of ten 
per cent; and at this moment, when it is particularly important to 
secure the good-will of the Chinese people, the tactful Congress is un- 
derstood to be intending the renewal, if not the stiffening, of the Chinese 
Exclusion Act, as a promising means of conciliation. The actual truth 
is that the peculiar methods of American diplomacy appear less admir- 
able to the outside world to-day than they did ten years ago. Take for 
instance the power of the Senate to put a spoke in the wheel of the 
Secretary of State. The reasons which used to justify this eccentricity 
of diplomatic method no longer exist. Writing in 1888, Mr. James 
Bryce defended it in these words: 

The problems which the Foreign Office of the United States has to deal with are 
far fewer and usually far simpler than those of the Old World. The Republic keeps 
consistently to her own side of the Atlantic; nor is it the least of the merits of the 
system of senatorial control that it has tended, by discouraging the executive from 
schemes Which may prove resultless, to diminish the taste for foreign enterprises, 
and to save the country from being entangled with alliances, protectorates, responsi- 
bilities of all sorts beyond its own frontiers. It is the easier for the Americans to 
practise this reserve because they need no alliances, standing unassailable in their 
own hemisphere. Thecircumstances of England, with her powerful European neigh- 
bors, her Indian Empire, and her colonies scattered over the world, are widely dif- 
ferent. ! 

There are surely not many members of the present Senate who could 
read this tribute to their wisdom without blushing. 

We are further invited to contemplate Mr. Joseph Chamberlain as 
the most apt English pupil in the American school of politics. Whither 
are we to look for the outward and visible signs of this training? To 
his diplomacy? Some of us have maintained all along that this was 
un-English, and it would be a great satisfaction to find some other nation 
not only willing but even desirous to take the credit of it. The New 
Diplomacy, which interpolated the “squeezed sponge” speech in the 
midst of delicate negotiations, which compared Russia to the devil, 
which told the French to mend their manners, and which has recently 


1 The American Commonwealth,” chapter xi. 
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roused the whole of Germany to intense and dangerous indignation, has 
certainly brought much distinction to the politician who has adopted it, 
but it is not likely to become a permanent part of English political 
methods. It is too expensive. Or is it in his home politics that Mr. 
Chamberlain is typically American? To have advanced from Repub- 
licanism to Toryism, to have developed from a reformer into a reaction- 
ary, and to have made the transition by means of a refusal to grant to 
Ireland such powers of self-government as are enjoyed by every State 
in the American Union —if this is the effect of American influence, it 
would be a good stroke on the part of the Czar of Russia to invite a few 
members of Congress to give some courses of political lectures to the 
Finns. 

With respect to Mr. Mayo’s assertion that “that great foundation- 
stone of the British political structure, the free-trade dogma, is begin- 
ning to crumble” through contact with America, it need only be said 
that the British political structure was founded before 1846, and that 
the protectionist propaganda in England at present is not making more 
converts than are being drawn in America to the doctrines of Cobden. 

We now reach that field in which, according to Mr. Mayo, “ Ameri- 
can influence is more marked, perhaps, than in any of those that have 
been already mentioned,” namely, education. He suggests, indeed, that 
“the whole idea of technical and commercial education in Great Britain ” 
may be ascribed to American influences and that there was “little de- 
mand and less provision ” for such training “until the force of American 
competition began to be felt very decidedly,” an event which elsewhere 
in his article he dates at five years ago. He finds his chief evidence in 
the visits paid to American colleges by English committees in search of 
helpful suggestions to be incorporated in the plan of new institutions in 
their own country. The significance of such visits is likely to be greatly 
over-estimated by those who are not aware of the readiness of English 
educational authorities to learn and adopt new ideas wherever they may 
be found, from Sweden to Japan. And certainly any one who follows 
the discussions in the English educational press, or who has studied the 
official reports, from the inquiries of Matthew Arnold to the special 
investigations now being conducted under the direction of Mr. Michael 
E. Sadler, will know that it is not so much to America as to the Conti- 
nent of Europe that English educationists are looking for suggestions for 
the improvement of their own technical education system, especially in 
its relation to secondary schools. 

When one remembers the work that has been done in technical edu- 
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cation by the provincial University Colleges, by the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, by the London Polytechnics, by the Science and Art 
Department, and by the classes organized by the County Councils under 
the Technical Instruction Act, it is indeed surprising that Mr. Mayo 
should attribute “the whole idea” of technical education in England 
to recent American competition. Most of these agencies were established 
many years ago and not one of them, I believe, owes its origin to 
American example. 

From education the transition is easy to literature. Here, as in the 
consideration of the Americanization of commerce, it is necessary to 
guard against a confusion of thought. The sale of American books in 
England, while a gratifying sign for many reasons, is no evidence of the 
Americanizing of English literature. To prove this it would be neces- 
sary to point not to the purchases made by English book-buyers, but to 
the influence exerted by American literary models upon English writers. 
Such an influence, according to Mr. Mayo, is already seriously felt with 
respect to—spelling. Now it is true that English publishers often 
issue books printed in American fashion, in cases where such books are 
set up in America according to the requirement of the American copy- 
right law. But it is equally true that books by American authors are 
issued by American publishers with such spellings as “honour” and 
“vigour,” and even with such ultra-orthodox spellings as “ vigourous,” 
which are practically unknown in England. A similar practice is regu- 
larly followed by at least one leading American magazine, which in its 
general tone is far removed from Anglomania. I doubt, however, whether 
it would be possible to find a single London publisher of repute who 
adopts the spelling “honor” in English books intended mainly for home 
consumption. 


And American orthography is unlikely to make any considerable 
progress in England until it emerges from chaos into some sort of order. 


One of “the British peculiarities of spelling” is respect for a standard. 
The forms used by some American authorities are disavowed by others. 
James Russell Lowell once said that if he were Archbishop of Canter- 
bury a man who could write “in the center of the street” would be led 
out and burnt. In his treatise on “Correct Composition,” published only 
a few months ago, Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne dismisses “ peculiarities 
like ‘ ax,’ ‘ wagon,’ ‘ program,’ ‘ theater,’ and the rejection of one of the 
doubled consonants in words like ‘ traveled,’” as “mannerisms of some 
American dictionaries.” When you take up an American publication 
you cannot tell whether you are going to find “meagre” or “meager,” 
16 
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“mould” or “mold,” “offence” or “offense,” “traveller” or “traveler,” 
“skilful” or “skillful,” “although” or “altho,” “cannot” or “can not.” 
In all such cases the practice of the British press is absolutely uniform. 

In offering these criticisms of Mr. Mayo’s article I do not wish to 
deny that America has had, and is having, an important influence on 
English affairs. But the same thing might be said of every other civilized 
nation under the sun. The progress of invention during the nineteenth 
century, by increasing the facilities of communication, has increased the 
opportunities of every country for becoming acquainted with the best 
thought and action of every other. We are seeing the fulfilment of the 
ancient prediction that “Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall 
be increased.” There is now such frequent intercourse between Europe 
and America, between Europe and its colonies, and between the various 
peoples of Europe itself that it is possible, as never before, for foreign 
experience to be utilized for the benefit of reform and progress at home. 
No one will doubt that in this interchange of ideas America is contribut- 
ing her fair share, particularly by the stimulating example of the vigor 
and industry which she has thrown into the task of exploiting the re- 
sources ofa vast territory. But the time has not yet come, though many 


of her sons seem to regard it as already arrived, when Columbia may 


assume the chair of Professor of Everything to the world at large. For 
what was once said of individuals is equally true of nations: “We are 
none of us infallible, not even the youngest of us.” 

HERBERT W. HoORWILL. 





WOMEN AT GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


Or the Americans who cross the Atlantic in large numbers every 
year to study at German universities, the young women have generally 
less reason to be satisfied with their reception than the young men, for on 
arriving at their destination they find, as a rule, that access to a university 
is much more difficult for them in Germany than in their own country. 
They then learn, if they have not become aware of it before, that Ger- 
many has always shown great hesitation, to say the least, in admitting 
women to her universities. It is only natural that this fact should be 
interpreted as an evidence of the shortsightedness of the German edu- 
cational authorities or the majority of German women. It is difficult, 
indeed, to find the right point of view for considering this question, 
especially as in the United States studies are pursued by women under 
very different conditions from those of other parts of the civilized world. 
Quite unconsciously everybody is liable to take the conditions with 
which he or she is familiar as a gauge of the merit or deficiency of the 
institutions of a foreign land. It must be remembered, however, that 
we can never rightly judge any phenomenon apart from its surroundings, 
or parts of an institution without being acquainted with the whole. We 
must, therefore, look at the German educational system as a whole in order 
to understand the position of women at the universities. 

A German university, as it presents itself to-day, is an institution 
very different from the universities of this country. The American uni- 
versity stands on a broad, democratic basis. It is the crown of the com- 
plete edifice of public education erected story by story from the foundation 
of the primary school as a rule in evenly measured periods of four years — 
elementary school, grammar school, high school, college. The majority 
of the students then leave school, and only very few remain to undertake 
graduate work. The American university, therefore, combining almost 
everywhere the work of the graduate school with that of the undergradu- 
ate departments, is an institution carrying out a public mission. The ob- 
ject of one of the foremost of the American universities is, according to its 
charter, “to qualify students for personal success and direct usefulness 
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in life,” and “to promote the public welfare by exercising an influence 
in behalf of humanity and civilization, teaching the blessings of liberty 


regulated by law, and inculcating love and reverence for the great prin- 
ciples of government as derived from the inalienable rights of man to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Now, institutions pursuing these aims would never be called uni- 
versities in Germany. The object of the German university is much 
more limited. The German university includes nothing but graduate 
studies. From this point of view it is the offspring of the old “Gelehrten- 
schule ” of the Middle Ages, whose only aim was the promotion of ad- 
vanced studies in pure science, philosophical as well as natural. The 
difference may even be traced as far as to the definitions of the diction- 
ary. A leading American cyclopedia defines the university as “an 
institution forthe promotion of higher education by means of instruction, 
the encouragement of literary and scientific investigation, the collection 
of books and apparatus, and the bestowal of degrees.” A German pub- 
lication of the same character defines it as “ wissenschaftliche Hochschule 
mit dem Recht, Grade zu erteilen.”. Thus, of the four characteristics 
given in the American definition the German dictionary has the second 
and fourth only, which include the third as the means for pursuing the 
first and the second. 

In the German conception of the university stress is laid almost ex- 
clusively upon the word scientific, which in this connection always re- 
fers to pure science. The applied sciences are provided for in special 
institutions, such as the “Technische Hochschule,” cotrdinate in rank 
with the university,’ the “Handelshochschule,” the “ Bergakademie,” the 
“Forstakademie,” and others. A regular professional training is not 
given at the university except in what are called the learned professions 
— those of the clergyman, the lawyer, the physician, and the professor 
in the “higher” (secondary) schools. But even here, while a certain 
discipline is inevitable, the original spirit of the “wissenschaftliche 
Hochschule ” is still to be felt; for, although for practical success noth- 
ing but the severe state examination is needed, a young man seldom 
leaves the university without taking his doctor’s degree, because in 
public opinion his studies would appear incomplete without it. This 
degree, although coveted sometimes merely as a social distinction, means 
much more than this to the German mind. It bears witness, as Prof. 


1 It need scarcely be pointed out that the German word “ Hochschule” is not the 
synonym of the American “High School,” but in the widest sense designates the 


highest school of the country, standing as the German substitute for the Latin “ Uni- 
versitas.” 
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Miinsterberg rightly said not long ago, to the fact that its owner has 
at least once in his life felt the touch of pure scholarship, even if he is 
not a great scholar. This is the reason why the doctor's degree stands 
in such high esteem in Germany, where, on the whole, the scientific 
standing of a man is of more importance to him than in America. Even 
the occasional abuses of this honor cannot depreciate it in general esteem. 
It is well known what a keen discussion was aroused some time ago when 
the present Emperor proposed, in view of the modern development of 
applied sciences, that the “Technische Hochschule” should also confer 
this degree. It was believed that such an innovation would involve the 
loss by the doctorate of the character of pure learned scholarship which 
it had hitherto denoted. 

This extreme accent 1ation of the scientific tendencies of the German 
university has also excluded from it, in the course of time, all that con- 
cerns undergraduate work. Undergraduate studies are pursued in the 
“Gymnasium,” a secondary school with a nine years’ course, which may 
be defined as a combination of the American high school and the un- 
dergraduate work of the American college, excepting, of course, Har- 
vard and its equals. The original form of this school is the humanistic 
gymnasium — formerly the only institution that opened to its graduates 
the doors of the university — with a curriculum of nine years of Latin, 
mathematics, German, history, and religion, six years of Greek, eight of 
French, three of English (or Hebrew, for future students of theology), 
and about six years each of natural sciences and geography, besides sing- 
ing, gymnastics, etc. The philological and historical tendencies of this 
school are shown still more clearly by the number of lessons devoted to 
the classical languages. The total varies from eight to tenaweek. As 
the courses are not elective, this system has necessitated the foundation 
of a parallel school for those who do not need so much of the humanities. 
This is the “ Realgymnasium,” which omits Greek and lays greater stress 
upon the sciences instead. The last concession to modern knowledge 
is represented by the “Oberrealschule,” which is without either Latin 
or Greek, and devotes its time mostly to science and modern languages. 
Its alumni, however, are not admitted to all the departments of the uni- 
versity, but only to the study of the natural sciences or mathematics. 

The final examination of all these institutions, which is very severe, is 
called “ Maturitits-Examen;” and as far as the amount of knowledge is 
concerned, it may be compared, mf«tis mutandis, to the B.A. of the aver- 
age American college. Thus, the German system makes the division be- 
tween secondary and university instruction at the end, the American at 
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the beginning, of the college period. A German who wants his son to 
acquire a thorough mental culture before entering business wil] send him 
not to the university, but to the gymnasium or one of its equivalents. 
Thus, in any comparison with the German university we must take into 
consideration the graduate work only of the institution which bears the 
same name in America. 

When we examine from this standpoint the question of the admission 
of women, the difference in the proportion of women students here and 
in Germany will appear considerably less. But, we may ask, if the 
university has no undergraduate department open for such purposes, 
what opportunities of higher education are offered to German women? 
They are provided by private institutions. For instance, in all cities of 
importance the professors of the gymnasium or the university will de- 
liver every winter series of lectures for women, by means of which many 


an industrious student has been able to prepare herself even for university 


work. The associations of women teachers generally organize such 
courses in order to keep up with the progress of science; and students 
outside the association, if interested in the subjects of the lectures, may 
attend them on payment of a contribution to the expenses. Some of 
these courses have developed into a kind of regular schoolwork, as in the 
case of the “ Victoria Lyceum” in Berlin and the “Lyceum fiir Damen ” 
in Leipzig, which may be very strongly recommended, in preference to the 
university lectures, to foreigners who wish to do some advanced work in 
German, in order to get a thorough knowledge of the language, without 
contemplating advanced scientific study. It has also been the custom for 
the more ambitious girls, after completing their course at the high school 
for girls, to enter a normal school, or engage in kindergarten work, or 
take a course at a teachers’ college and acquire a diploma there, just for 
the sake of learning and without any intention of teaching. 

Of course, these studies could never equal the regular discipline of 
the gymnasium; and many women earnestly desired better opportunities, 
especially those who went later to the university, and saw how much 
better the young men were prepared for their work. But as long as such 
students were few, the curriculum of the old gymnasium, with its ex- 
cessive devotion to the dead languages, did not seem very desirable for 
girls in general. With the beginning of a more urgent demand for the 
admission of women to university privileges, the question of the gym- 
nasia for girls, as will be seen presently, was also quickly taken up. At 
present an animated discussion is proceeding in Germany as to whether 
the old high schools for girls or the gymnasium plan is the better for 
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the general education of women. It will probably end in a reform of 
the girls’ high schools through the influence of “gymnasial” points of 
view. For those intending to study, numerous regular gymnasia have 
been already founded. Accordingly, the lack of opportunity for sufficient 
preparation will no longer stand in the way of German women desirous of 
higher education. After years of hardship and conflict, the last decade 
has brought just such a change of conditions as comes when, after a slowly 
lingering spring, a few days of sunshine and warm showers call forth all 
the fragrance and beauty of nature. Those of us who have taken part in 
the struggle are tempted to exclaim, with Ulrich von Hutten, the cheva- 
lier of the Reformation: “ Die Geister erwachen, es ist eine Lust zu leben.” 

The most serious obstacle to be overcome was the antipathy of the 
German authorities to co-education. This may seem strange in America, 
where the co-educational idea is so widely accepted; but we must not 
forget that circumstances are very different in Europe. Europe is the 
old continent, historically speaking. With respect to every feature of 
civilization, education included, it looks back upon a past ten times as 
long as that of America. This is both an advantage and a disadvantage. 
It gives the whole progressive movement a more steady character; but it 
also causes perpetual hesitation, as well as conflict with the survivals of 
previous times. This is a law of history as absolute as any law of nature. 
Whoever has even a slight knowledge of the development of pedagogy 
will remember that the earliest institutions for learning in Germany and 
the neighboring parts of Europe were founded by the church, for the pur- 
pose of educating the Catholic priesthood. There was naturally no room 
for women in these institutions. When in later times lay pupils were 
received in these schools only the boys were admitted. Glirls, if any 
attention was paid to them at all, were given their little bit of training 
by the nuns, in the convents. 

So the separation of the sexes grew up almost with the school itself; 
and when at the time of the Reformation the principle of the public 
instruction of every Christian, man or woman, was proclaimed, the sys- 
tem of separation was already rooted so deeply that nobody thought of 
admitting girls to the boys’ schools, but special schools for girls were 
founded everywhere. Only in certain very small places — particularly 
in the country, where there was not money enough to maintain two 
schoolhouses and pay two teachers — was there a combination. This 
method of combination continues to this day in many village schools, 
without meeting with any objection; but it is not imitated elsewhere. 


It is interesting to observe how the present general need of “gymunasial ” 
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education for girls has revived these primary conditions; for I know of a 
few cases in which girls have been allowed to take part in the courses of 
the boys’ gymnasium in small towns, where there has been no prospect of 
the foundation of a gymnasium for girls —an instructive instance of 
how history always follows the same laws under similar circumstances. 

In America, however, the school system was founded at a time when 
the equal right of both sexes to receive instruction was already acknowl- 
edged. It was, accordingly, the most natural as well as the least expen- 
sive plan not to found two different sets of schools, but to send all the 
children of one locality to the same schoolhouse. So America became 
the home of co-education, from the primary school to the university ; while 
in European countries, until the influence of American ideas began to 
be felt, every new step in the development of female education was 
marked by the creation of a special school, parallel to that of the boys. 
It is significant that those sections of America which geographically and 
historically have more intimate relations with the Old World than the 
rest —I mean the Eastern States — are those where co-education is less 
usual, and where colleges have been founded for women exclusively. 
Does not venerable Harvard itself still pay tribute to the European blood 
of its founder? No wonder, then, that women should have had to struggle 
for their admission into such sacred places in a country where the co- 
educational university was not the mere final consequence of the co-edu- 
cational primary school, and where the university in general had preserved 
a much more exclusive character. 

Hence, the first proposal, when the claims of women to a university 


education could be no longer overlooked, was that a separate university 
should be established for them. But universities are not founded as 
easily as elementary and high schools, and nobody could predict 
whether such an institution would pay its way. The German is never 


very hasty in making innovations; and in education especially he thinks 
a certain steadiness of progress the only wholesome condition for devel- 
oping all the good that may result. So, in order that a trial might be 
made, there was no other course open than to admit to the studies pur- 
sued by men students those women who could not be dissuaded from 
their strange purpose; and so almost imperceptibly co-education stole 
into the long-defended stronghold of masculine intelligence. 

In the period to which reference has just been made —about ten or 
twenty years ago — it was not the fault of the German women if their 
representatives at the universities were but few; nor was it due to any 
narrow-mindedness on the part of their fathers or professors if the few 
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courageous pioneers had not an easy time. On the contrary, the com- 
paratively few women who made the attempt, and succeeded in it, in 
spite of their inferior preparatory education, rank in the estimation of the 
other sex at least as high as dozens of those who now find the doors of 
the temple of science open before them and simply walk in. A careful 
observer will even judge that it was well that the reform should have 
developed thus gradually, instead of every concession being made fully 
and immediately. For those women who were not intellectually fit 
for the work, or who sought in it nothing but an interesting amusement 
or an opportunity of acquiring glory for their own little selves — types 
which will always appear when new interests begin to occupy people’s 
minds, as long as access to the new openings is easy — were soon fright- 
ened away from the task, and left behind those only who were properly 
titted for it. The chaff was separated from the wheat. It has often been 
said by the opponents of women’s studies that of one hundred who make 
the attempt perhaps not more than twenty-five reach the goal. That is 
not an argument against the higher education of women, but rather in 
its favor; for it proves that the danger of an over-production of women 
graduates and of their rivalry with men who have to support families 
is only imaginary. 

Besides, the cause of progress gains enormously when only the best 
of its advocates are left to plead for it, and this not by speeches 
and public meetings, but by the work they achieve and by their own 
personalities. Such an advocacy accomplishes more than the best or- 
ganized propaganda. Only a few months ago a German university 
which has been especially opposed to co-education was thrown open to 
women because a woman student there had done such admirable work 
that the professor with whom she had studied was anxious to obtain for 
his own laboratory the reputation gained by her discoveries. Accordingly, 
he did all he could to obtain from the faculty permission for her to be 
admitted to the Ph.D. examination, which she passed with credit. This 
method of overcoming the objections of the university authorities does 
honor to the sex. 

And is not the attitude of the university authorities themselves 
justifiable when, before introducing new rules into so venerable an organi- 
zation, they require a sufficient guarantee of the necessity and success of 
an experiment, which might quite possibly turn out to be a hindrance 
to the original purposes of the institution? Thus. the first concessions 
made to women in Germany related to the examinations, together, of 
course, with the provision of a limited, but sufficient, opportunity for 
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acquiring the necessary preparation for passing them. If under these 
conditions the results should prove to be satisfactory, the question of the 
general admission of women might be considered on a solid basis, which 
would allow the adoption of such arrangements as would be most help- 
ful to women and at the same time not prejudicial to the regular develop- 
ment of university life and work. The more good work, then, that women 
accomplish at the German universities, the higher will their status become 
there. Is not this attitude more fair and reasonable than, for instance, 
that of Oxford and Cambridge, which for many years have admitted 
women to studies and examinations, and yet to this day do not allow 
them the degrees which are conferred upon men who have satisfied the 
same tests ‘ 

The first successful attempts to obtain for women access to the lecture 
rooms of German universities were made by the “Allgemeine Deutsche 
Frauenverein,” which was especially assisted by the activity of the female 
teachers. The German woman teacher was constantly feeling herself at 
a disadvantage in comparison with her male colleagues, who are the 
majority in Germany, since she had access to normal schools only, while 
they might choose between the normal school and the university. The 
normal-school diploma entitles a man to undertake elementary and gram- 
mar grade work only. For higher grades he must have studied at a uni- 
versity also, and for gymnasium teaching he must have passed through 
the complete gymnasium-university curriculum. The women’s normal 
schools of Germany havea higher standard than the men’s. They are, so 
to speak, a combination of normal school and teachers’ college ; and it de- 
pends upon the courses chosen and the diploma received whether a stu- 
dent leaves the institution as an elementary or a high-school teacher. 
In the case of the high schools a candidate for a post would have to com- 
pete against university graduates, mostly doctors of philosophy; and so 


her right to undertake higher teaching would be in most cases merely 
nominal. 


Many complaints were made against this system, especially as it 
compelled the girls, in those years when they most needed to be under 
a woman’s care, to work almost exclusively with men. For this reason 
the Teachers’ Association of Gottingen tried to interest some of the pro- 
fessors of the university of that town in the question, and induced them 
in 1892 to deliver special courses of lectures, the “ Wissenschaftliche 
Fortbildungskurse fiir Lehrerinnen,” by means of which, for a period of 
two years, women teachers of high schools were enabled to receive a 
regular university training. The enterprise proved successful. A con- 
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stantly increasing number of teachers attended the courses, and more and 
more professors took part in them. Gradually the latter found it a waste 
of time to give the same lectures twice, so many of them simply invited 
the women students to attend their regular lectures. The Prussian min- 
ister Von Bosse adopted the idea, and established a state examination 
for these women — the so-called Oberlehrerinnen-Examen, for which 
continuous study for at least two years was required. About the same 
time the first German woman teacher succeeded in taking her Ph.D. de- 
gree at Heidelberg. 

The difficulty in the extension of the privileges of women students 
now lies principally in the independent position of the German universi- 
ties and their professors. These universities, although they are all con- 
trolled by the state, are absolutely free as far as concerns their internal 
affairs, such as teaching, organization, degrees,etc. Every German uni- 
versity represents a small republic within the state, where no sovereign 
or minister can enforce his will against the objections of the senate. 
The Government may propose changes, but the university may refuse 
them as often as it pleases. The slightest encroachment in this line has 
always been met by unanimous opposition. Even the almighty German 
policeman cannot meddle with university affairs: science is free in Ger- 
many. Therefore, in the matter of the woman student, as well as in 
all other matters, everything depends upon the opinion of the faculty, 
sometimes even upon that of a single professor, and it appears as if the 
position of women in the universities will not be regulated by uniform 
principles until the last professor in the last university has been con- 
vinced of their rights and abilities. 

Asarule the opposition is no longer very strong. American women, 
who, being strangers, have generally been allowed a little more liberty 
than the natives — for whom the professor would feel too great a responsi- 
bility — have done useful pioneer work in this respect by accustoming the 
professors to see women’s faces in their audiences. Now and then one 
meets an exception in the person of a man who replies to a woman ask- 
ing admission to his lectures by saying that his lecture room is not a 
marriage agency, or who assures his colleagues that he would rather re- 
sign than consent to the conferment of a degree upon a woman. But 
such men are beginning to form a very small minority, and every woman 
who honorably gains her degree is adding more weight to the right side 
of the scale. A woman can now obtain practically everything at a 
good German university — lectures, laboratory and seminar work, books, 
sometimes even students’ special prices for tickets to theatres and con- 
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certs. Above all, she will receive the kindest assistance from the pro- 
fessors whenever she is found to be a serious worker. 

One thing only she cannot get — matriculation. She formally ranks 
simply as a “hearer” by special permission, although practically every- 
body will treat her as a regular student. It isa university law that only 


the “ Maturitat ” certificate of a gymnasium or corresponding institution 
may open the way to academic citizenship on the part of native Germans ; 
no entrance examination being allowed as an alternative. Even the most 
generously disposed professor cannot change this law; and surely no true 
German, man or woman, would ever plead for a change in this respect, as 
it would lower the standard of the German university. On the contrary, 
the “Allgemeine Deutsche Frauenverein,” seeing that the universities 
were beginning to be interested in the education of women, has founded 
gymnasia for girls which, partly asa supplement to the work of the high 
schools for girls, partly as institutions exactly parallel to the boys’ gym- 
nasia, will enable the female student of the future to acquire her “Ma- 
turitat ” so that she need rank no longer as a second-rate student, even 
formally. 

The consequences of this wise step have been quickly seen. The last 
year of the nineteenth century brought from the Grand-Duke of Baden, 
who is perpetual “Rektor” (President) of the universities of his country, 
a decree allowing women presenting a “Maturitaét” certificate to be 
matriculated like other students. Thus the universities of Heidelberg 
and Freiburg have been really transformed into co-educational institu- 
tions; and the increasing number of their women students has shown 
the timeliness of this concession. The other universities, most of which 
now confer degrees upon women, in spite of their not being matriculated, 
are sure to follow this example in the not distant future. Practically 
everything has now been accomplished. Even the medical state exami- 
nation has been opened to women; and the fact that most of the female 
candidates pass it with great credit has won for them more and more 
sympathy from their examiners as well as from their fellow-students. 
“The young women excel our young men,” one of the foremost professors 
of Heidelberg said to me, in a tone of high appreciation. 

A field in which much still remains to be done is that of providing 
for the material welfare of German women students. While in past 
centuries hundreds and hundreds of donations were made for the benefit 
of the young men at the universities, it is not quite twenty years since 
there was opened the first opportunity to make such contributions in 
aid of women. The old stipendia (fellowships) are prohibited by their 
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charters from being shared by women. This is all the more deplorable 
because women generally have to pursue their studies under more strin- 
gent financial limitations than men. Not only is there among the stu- 
dents a large number of girls with small means, because the daughters of 
well-to-do families are not often willing to give up the comfort of a pleas- 
ant home for the lonely cell of the true scholar, but the expense of living in 
a strange city is considerably greater for a young woman than ‘or a man. 
A respectable girl must live in a respectable house, with a respectable 
family, and must have her meals at a respectable place. Such lodgings 
are always more expensive than the modest room which her male fellow- 
student may hire ata shopkeeper’s or a shoemaker’s, without suffering in 
general estimation for it. Few women, again, are fortunate enough to be 
able to earn their living while studying hard for a doctor’s degree. 

There are, however, some funds for the benefit of female students. 
The “Allgemeine Deutsche Frauenverein ” has a few bursaries to bestow 
on medical students, and the “ Allgemeine Deutsche Lehrerinnenverein ” 
awards some to members who prepare for the “Oberlehrerinnen-Examen.” 
But the competition for these stipendia is very keen, and most of them 
are allotted several years in advance. Very recently an association has 
been founded in Berlin which, although bearing the interminable 
name of “Verein zur Gewahrung <insfreier Darlehen an studierende 
Frauen,” merits the codperation of everybody interested in the educa- 
tion of women. The funds of this association are used for helping 
women students over periods of financial difficulty — especially when 
money is lacking to pay the high examination fees — by lending them 
the sum which they need, without interest, and for an indefinite time, 
to be paid back at an annual rate of tive per cent when they have com- 
pleted their studies and are earning their living. Every woman who 
studies at a German university ought to assist the endeavors of this 
meritorious society by enrolling herself as a member at the cost of one 
dollar per year, or as a life-member by a single payment of twenty-five 
dollars. 

The personal life of the girl student in Germany is not a very easy 
one. She is a new phenomenon in the halls of the university; no social 
code has yet been established to regulate her own behavior or her treat- 
ment by others; and she does not seem as yet to have fully made good 
her right to be here. She has now to make her position permanent, 
and much either for success or for failure will depend upon the tact and 
personality of each member of the first set of girl students. Asa rule, 
the young German is not accustomed to meet, outside of the traditional 
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forms of society, a lady who is not his relative. He has been taught 
how to treat her as a cavalier only, and sometimes feels rather awkward 
in the position of comrade. He realizes that gallantry is out of place in 
the laboratory, and yet he is not quite sure whether she will not expect 
it here as she would in adrawing-room. Hence she will generally have 
to make her fellow-students what she wants them to be. 

It must be said, to the credit of the German student, that this is not 
a very hard task for a sensible girl who understands how to accommodate 
herself to circumstances. Among the hundreds of students whom I met 
during the five years I spent at German universities, I had only one or 


two disagreeable experiences. By far the majority of students will gen- 


erally keep entirely aloof, and observe a policy of perfect neutrality as 
the safest means of avoiding difficulties. Others are not interested in 
becoming acquainted with women. They do not need them for comrade- 
ship, having enough comrades of their own sex, This indifference is, of 
course, a great pity, for it deprives women of that which makes university 
life so delightful for men — the benefit ofa mutual exchange of thought, 
without which the spark of genuine understanding will with difficulty 
kindle the flame that lights up the whole life. Even this is better, how- 
ever, than too rapid an advance in an unknown country; and every foot 
of ground won here is a gain of permanent value not only for the indi- 
vidual, but for all who follow after her. 

I am perfectly sure that even in Germany, in spite of the opposition 
to co-education, a good companionship between men and women students 
will develop within the next few years; and that for the greater part it 
will depend upon the women themselves whether they will find true 
and loyal companions among their fellow-students — not by flirtation, 
but by the quality of their work and the honesty of their behavior. 
Respect for women is innate in the soul of the refined German, and this 
feeling will continue even when the new type of the student woman is 
presented to him, provided that the woman herself remains simple, un- 
pretentious, and womanly, and avoids giving cause for unfavorable criti- 
cism. It was a German who said: 

“ Willst du genau erfahren, was sich ziemt, 
So frage nur bei edlen Frauen an!” 

If there are enough noble women at the university, they will experi- 
ence even in Germany nothing but what is becoming; for all our experi- 
ences are to some extent the reflection of our own intelligence and 
character. MARTHA KrvuG GENTHE. 
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Mrs. MartHa Kruo GentHe was born at Chemnitz, Saxony, of a family 
whose most distinguished representative was the late Prof. Max Miller. Received 
her elementary and high-school education at Chemnitz, and obtained the teacher's 
diploma at the Callnberg Normal College. Also studied in Paris, Leipzig, Halle, 
and Heidelberg. Is a Ph.D. of Heidelberg. Came to America in 1901 and was 
married to Dr. K. W. Genthe, at present instructor in natural history at Trinity Col- 
lege. Has been engaged since last fall as a teacher at the Ethical Culture Schools 
of New York. Has contributed articles on geographical subjects to various learned 
publications. 


Pror. Paut 8. Hanus was born in Prussia in 1855. Came to America in 1859. 
Was educated at the State Normal School, Platteville, Wis., and at the University 
of Michigan, whence he graduated in 1878. Was successively a teacher in Denver 
High School, Professor of Mathematics in the University of Colorado, Principal of 
Denver High School, and Professor of Pedagogy in the Colorado State Normal 
School. Was appointed Assistant Professor of the Theory and Practice of Education 
at Harvard University in 1891, and has been full Professor since 1901. Is the author 
of several mathematical and educational works, as well as of a Jarge number of edu- 
cational articles in professional and non-professional magazines. 


Mr. HERBERT W. Horwit was born at Sandown, England, in 1864. In 1882 
entered Wadham College, Oxford, with an open classical scholarship. Graduated 
with high classical honors from the Universities of Oxford and London. Isa Non- 
conformist minister, but without pastoral charge for reasons of health. Has contrib- 
uted to several leading English and American publications, and is now engaged in 
literary work in New York. 


Mr. Joun Powe. Inisn was born in Iowa City, Ja., in 1843. Began a jour- 
nalistic career in 1864 on the “State Press” of that city. Wasa member of the Iowa 
Legislature from 1868 to 1872. Held editorial posts on the Californian press from 
1882 to 1891. Was appointed naval officer of customs at San Francisco in 1894. 
Took part in the Monetary Conference of 1897, and was a member of the executive 
committee which framed the gold standard and other related financial legislation. 


Mr. A. Mavrice Low was born in London, and educated in London and Aus- 
tria, but has spent the best years of his life in the United States. Has been for sev- 
eral years the Washington correspondent of the Boston “Globe” and the London 
“Daily Chronicle.” Writes the monthly article on “ American Affairs” in the Lon- 
don “ National Review.” This is perhaps the most extensively quoted regular mag- 
azine contribution in the world, as, in addition to the British and American press 
using extracts from it, it is regularly commented upon by the leading French and 
German newspapers and reviews. Mr. Low has contributed to the principal Ameri- 
can and English magazines and reviews, and has an established reputation on both 
sides of the Atlantic as a writer on political and international affairs. 


Masor Joun H. Parker, Captain 28th Infantry, was born in Missouri 35 years 
ago. Graduated from West Point in 1892. Was admitted to the bar in the State of 
Missouri in 1896, and served with credit at various frontier forts before the War with 
Spain. Went with General Shafter’s expedition to Cuba in command of machine 
guns. The employment he made of the latter was original, and is said by Ridpath 
to have been the decisive factor at the critical time of the engagement of July 1, 1898. 
Has been recommended by General Shafter for the Congressional Medal of Honor for 
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“ distinguished conduct” in that battle; and President Roosevelt says, in his History 
of the Rough Riders: “Indeed I think that Parker deserves rather more credit, on 
the whole, than any other officerin the whole campaign.” Was appointed Major of 
Volunteers in August, 1899. Went to the Philippines the same year, and has but 
lately returned. While in the Islands he organized civil government in seven, and 
administered it in six, municipios. Was also Assistant to the Chief Judge Advocate 
of the Philippines 


Pror. Paci 8. Reryscn was born in Milwaukee, Wis., in 1869. Was educated 
at the University of Wisconsin, and studied contemporary politics in England, Ger- 
many, France, and Italy. Is Professor of Political Science in the University of Wis- 
consin. Has published monographs on the common law in the American colonies 
and on “French Experience with Representative Government in the West Indies,” 
and a book on “ World Politics at the End of the Nineteenth Century.” 


Mr. W. A. Rosertson was born near Liverpool, England, in 1869, of American 
parents, and has passed almost his whole life in the United States. Is a graduate of 
St. Stephen's College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y., and of the New York Law 
School, and is a member of the New York and Boston bars. Was for three years 
Secretary of the Board of Classification of the United States General Appraisers, but 
resigned that post in order to practise law 


Mr. Epwarp B. Rose was born in London in 1863. Was educated in element- 
ary schools and attended continuation schools and evening science classes. Was 
occupied for some time as a builder. In 1888 went to the Transvaal. Became 
President of the Witwatersrand Mine Employees and Mechanics Union. Eventually 


entered journalism and joined the staff of the “Standard and Diggers’ News,” and 
later of the “ Transvaal Leader.” Was one of the few British residents permitted to 
remain in the Transvaal during the war. Returned to England just before Lord 
Roberts reached Johannesburg. Has written and lectured extensively on South 
African questions 


Pror. GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD was born at Painesville, O., in 1842. Gradu- 
ated from Western Reserve College in 1864 and Andover Theological Seminary in 
1869. After holding a Congregational pastorate for several years was appointed 
Professor of Philosophy at Bowdoin College, in 1879. Has held a similar post at 
Yale University since 1881. Has lectured in Japan on the invitation of the Tokyo 
Imperial University, and at the University of Bombay. Is the author of a large 
number of books on philosophical subjects, especially on the psychological side. 


Mr. Henry LitcuFreLp West was born in Staten Island, N. Y., in 1859. Is 
one of the best-known and ablest writers on political subjects at the National capital. 
For a number of years has occupied an editorial position on the Washington “ Post,” 
in charge of the Congressional and political work. Is President of the Gridiron Club. 


Mr. EARLEY VERNON WILCOX was born in Jamestown, N. Y., in 1869. Fin- 
ished the high-school course at Jamestown. Received the degree of A.B. at Otter- 
bein College, O., in 1890, and three degrees from Harvard—A.B., 1892, A.M., 1894, 
and Ph.D., 1895. Was Assistant Entomologist for one yearat the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and Professor of Biology for three years at the Montana Experi- 
ment Station. Was detailed in 1900 by the Department of Agriculture to investigate 
the poisonous plants of Montana. Is at present Associate Editor of the “ Experi- 
ment Station Record.” 





